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FAWAID-I-QUTB SHAHI 


Y. K. Bukhari 


he manuscript entitled Fawaid-i-Outb Shahi or Majmua'-i-Mubarak is a royal copy and was — 
а through the Art Ригсһаѕе Goma of the National Museum, New Delhi in "Mw. Me 
the late Imre Schwaiger, the well-known Hungarian art dealer of old Delhi. ">, š 
It comprises two volumes. The first one is bound in an original contemporary leather binding of Deccani | TO 
style consisting of 82 folios measuring 22 X 13:8 cms. while the other volume has only 6 loose folios of the 55 
same size which were recently laminated Бу the Museum chemist for preservation and protection. These 
six loose folios, though treated as a separate volume, are an integral part of the first volume because the 
six folios from No. 72 to 77 are missing and the last line of the 71st page is carried on to the first of the six 
folios in a continuous form. The manuscript is written on Samargandi paper of very fine quality. The | 
folios are in an exceedingly fragile condition, worm eaten at several places and cracking here and there. 
The surface of the folios occupied by the text has been damascened in profuse gold throughout. The 
main text is written in black ink but in between the lines it has very exuberant ornamentation and is 
profusely decorated with floral and foliage motifs in gold. The headings are cither in gold or lapis lazuli 
ink. The margins throughout the Ms. have been illustrated by miniatures of birds, animals and flower 
patterns in gold and colours in the Deccani style (Colour Plate, Frontispiece, and PI. 1, Figs. r and 2). The 
last five folios are not identical or similar with the paper used in the rest of the manuscript. The paper of 
the said folios does not appear to be contemporary but must be of later date and is called smooth abri _ Eo. 

paper with spray work on it. Further, these folios of abri paper containing the text are negligently cut ` 
and pasted on sheets of other paper almost of the modern period. ги 
The manuscript is in Persian, partly written in graceful Nastáliq and partly in Shikasta characters ofa А 
very high order and is a collection of elegant prose and poetry compiled іп 1039 А.-Н.= A.D. бо i. 
the orders of the Sultan “Abdullah Ош: Qutb Shah of Golcunda (A.H. 1035-38—A.D. 1626-74) when ` 
he was seventeen years old. The Ms. bears no seals or endorsement, but in the compiler’s preface it has | te 
been recorded that the Ms. was written at the instance of Sultan ‘Abdullah Quli Qutb Shah whichis 
m 


evidence to prove that the Ms. was a royal copy. 


The contents of the Ms. are: Ae 55) 
1. Compiler’s preface. 3. Elegant prose. Sg 
2. Dasturu’l ‘Amal—a useful code for the rulers. 4. Anthology of Persian Verse. 
It was compiled by Maulana Uwais Munshi under the guidance of Ibn-i-Khatin, у 
assisted by: 
i. Khush Nawis Khan Qutb Shahi. 4. Muhammad Murad Katib. 
2. Nura'-i-Oazizada. 5. Muhammad Amin, the 
3. Hakim Ismail Gilani. | ih, th 


Pa : 
: s were copied by Muhammad Hussain Turkman in А.Н. 1039=A.D. 1630, the 


шша and partly 57 “Arab е іп А.Н. ope D. 1631. The 


imad | Hidayatullah Siddiqi as written on page 60 of the Ms. 
E contains elegant prose, the subject of the text is ethical, describing the mortality of the 
down moral Saka for the king by giving an account of шэг апа mystical anecdotes. 


e manuscript under notice. 
"as the decoration of this Ms. is concerned the following features may be noted: 


The binding is in brown leather of goat skin which has been exposed to the inclemency of time and 
t he colour has somewhat faded. 

Y: ` The surface of both the outer covers and of the spine is decorated with patterns in which there are 
terflies, bees, hoppers, spiders and frogs. The life story and growth of the butterfly from its birth has 
cen depicted. Birds and animals tooled with a matrix also appear on the covers. These birds and animals 


ears that the Safavid Persian style of book binding with representations of birds and animals influ- 
"d th Qutb Shahi style of Golcunda in the book covers under examination, but the birds and animals 


18 in the Golcunda style of the Deccani school of the reign of the ‘Abdullah Quli Qutb Shah 
. 1626-74). Amongst the birds represented are eagles in flight, a perched owl, an owl hunting 
‚ partridges, cocks in elegant attitudes, peacocks, cranes, falcons, nightingales and pigeons. 
animals are sheep, a lion hunting a fox or a goat, deer, and baby fawns. Apart from these 
als, various floral and foliage patterns have been depicted throughout the manuscript as 
ation. Clouds have also been represented with a flourish in the Herati style. 

тае is lavish with profuse use of gold, dark red, orange, blue, green and light brown. 
з birds and animals have their heads obliterated by superimposed floral or foliage 
This has been done at a later date by some vandal. 
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Fig, 2. An illustration showing 
the border decoration in the 
Manuscript Fawaid-i-Outb Shahi, 


National Museum. 
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Fig. т. An illustration showing 
the border decoration in the 


manuscript Fawaid-i-Quitb Shahi. 


National Museum, Delhi. 


PI. II 
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View of the diptych when opened. 


Fig. ib. 


An ivory diptych from Kansu. 
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Fig. 2. Steatite fragments in the British Museum. (24) a mahout, (2b) a robed figure and 
(2c) leg of an elephant. 
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r Fig. Reverse of the fragments. (ga) Birth of the Buddha, (3b) The temptation and 


e First Sermon of the Buddha and (3c; the Parinirvana of the Buddha. 
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Коч “ of dust to Buddha and the First Sermon. collection of Shri Haridas Swali of Bombav. 
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AN IVORY DIPTYCH 
Douglas Barrett 


n рем oa at Kune Ya he villa 
{ { Kungu in northwest China, an ivory diptych (PL H, ag 
\onusisration of Cultural Properties, Kansu Province, It Баз 8 
lis} | Wen Wu 2 К°ао Тай Liao, 1955, No. 10, page 80, and Шан 
pape: ! 5.0 cms. the width, when open, is 17.3 cms. The combined thi 
leaves is 3.0 ci [ he diptych is of a most unusual form. When closed it forms in full three 4 
&gure of a kingly personage, mounted on an elephant and carrying before him а smaili 
the stipa and between the cars of the elephant sits a mahout. Two warriors with sword and b 
and six stand ab feet of rhe elephant. When the diptych is opened (PL T 
пе Bgnses scenes from the life of the Buddha and two sas carved within Ий 
held by the king. Each inner face has twenty-five scenes, and Ku T'ieh-fu has calculated ü o1 
and sevezity-nine figures are d on the two surfaces. The subject of the diptych when closed И 
sumably the oe. of the Buddha's relics which took place after the division. This ab w 
popular one in the early Buddhist art of India and appears at Bharhut, Sanchi and А 
ihe claimants are mounted on elephants, and in Gandhara, where the claimants ace variously mo 
on elephants, horses and camels - 
This unique ivory is attributed to the Tang period by the Chinese authores. They do not 
have hazarded a guess as to its exact provenance Two objects in the British Museum maya 


small and delicate carving in the Gandhüra region." М is carved on both sides. On өвсийг 
Fig. 2a) can be seen, reading from left to right, some part of a mahout, part of the ear ef i 
and the arm and trousered leg of а figure holding а #Mipa-shaped relic casket Tae 
elephants back is represented by small incised squares. On the reverse ignes 
version of the Birth of the Buddha, the Mother supporting herself on ber sister P 
the branch of the afaka tree. The Child, appearing from his Mother's right side, 
of the Gods, one of whom seems to hold a гала (Sakra). One is reminded of су 
subject in the art of Gandhira.” The second fragment of she grey steatite, abo u 
region, was pues to the British Museum by Sir Alexamder Cunningham ; 


t I must t apologise fer the quality of the چ‎ ix давтал 

И war therefore necessary to WA 
and to my colleagues William Watson aud R * 

2 A. Cunningham, Stipe of Bharkut, Linde 79. pi. KIL 

3 Sir John Marshall, The Momonents of Sancti, London ig 

* J. Burgess, The Buddhist Stupas of Атигасай and J 

5 A. Foucher, L'Art Gréco-Bouddhique du Gandhira, Paris 19 

5 

7 


British Museum No. 10бо, 10-10, +. Nguoi 
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АМ IVORY DIPTYCH 


Douglas Barrett 


Glee was formerly in the possession of Kuo Yiian-hsiang, a Taoist adept of the village of T'a Shih 
Ts‘un, Anshi, province of Kansu in northwest China, an ivory diptych (PI. IT, Fig. ra).! It now 
belongs to the Committee for Administration of Cultural Properties, Kansu Province. It has been pub- 
lished by Ku T‘ieh-fu in Wen Wu Ts‘an K'ao Tzu Liao, 1955, No. 10, page 80, and illustrated on the end 
papers. Its height is 15.9 cms. the width, when open, is 17.3 cms. 'The combined thickness of the two 
leaves is 3.9 cms. The diptych is of a most unusual form. When closed it forms in full three dimensions the 
figure of a kingly personage, mounted on an elephant and carrying before him a small stipa. In front of 
the 5їйра and between the ears of the elephant sits а mahout. Two warriors with sword and buckler sit 
behind the king, and six stand about the feet of the elephant. When the diptych is opened (PI. II, Fig. rb) 
it discloses, in minute figures, scenes from the life of the Buddha and two stapas carved within the stgpa WA 
held by the king. Each inner face has twenty-five scenes, and Ku T'ich-fu has calculated that two hundred 
and seventy-nine figures are carved on the two surfaces. The subject of the diptych when closed is pre- 
sumably the Transport of the Buddha's relics which took place after the division. This subject was a 
popular one in the early Buddhist art of India and appears at Bharhut,” Sanchi’ and Amaravati, where 
the claimants are mounted on elephants, and in Gandhira,” where the claimants are variously mounted 
on elephants, horses and camels. 

This unique ivory is attributed to the T*ang period by the Chinese authorities. They do not seem to 24 
have hazarded а guess as to its exact provenance. Two objects in the British Museum may, however, 7 
throw some light on the problem. The first is а fragment in that grey-green steatite commonly used for 
small and delicate carving in the Gandhara region." It is carved on both sides. On one side (Pl. IIL, 
Fig. 2a) can be seen, reading from left to right, some part of a mahout, part of the ear of the elephant, 
and the arm and trousered leg of a figure holding a зїйфа-зһарей relic casket. The cloth covering the 
elephant’s back is represented by small incised squares. On the reverse (PI. III, Fig. ga) is an abraded 
version of the Birth of the Buddha, the Mother supporting herself on her sister Prajapati and clutching at 
the branch of the afoka tree. The Child, appearing from his Mother’s right side, is being received by two 
of the Gods, one of whom seems to hold a vajra (Sakra). One is reminded of typical representations of this | 
subject in the art of Gandhara.' The second fragment of the grey steatite, also used in the ‘Gandhara’ 
region, was given to the British Museum by Sir Alexander Cunningham. It also is carved on both 


1 1 t ality of the reproduction. It has not proved ible to obtain a photograph from China, and 
Me уро че UT postcards, obtained by Basil Gray during a recent Wa in China. To him 
and to my colleagues William Watson and Ralph Pinder Wilson I am grateful for help in preparing this paper. 

A. Cunningham, Stipa of Bharhut, London 1879, pl. XII. 

Sir John Marshall, The Monuments of Sanchi, London 1939, pl. 15. 

J. Burgess, The Buddhist Stupas of Amaravati and Fagzayyapeta, London 1887, pl. XXV. 2. 
A. Foucher, LAr! Gréco-Bouddhique du Gandhara, Paris 1905, Figs. 295, 297 and 300. 
British Museum No. 1960, 10-10, 1. Ht. 5.4 cms. 

H. Ingholt, Gandharan Art in Pakistan, New York 1957, Nos. 13-15- 

British Museum No. 1887, 7-17, 72. Ht. 5.5 cms. 
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sides, and one side, showing in little the Parinirvana of the Buddha (РІ. III, Fig. 3c), was published by 
Cunningham.' The representation of the scene is again of common Gandhara type.” On the reverse 
(РІ. III, Fig. 2c) is part of the front leg of an elephant, a male figure in dhoti with a sword and rectangular 
shield with a curved top, and the remains of the fect of a second figure. This piece was acquired at Sankisa, 
appropriately when one thinks of the great elephant capital of the Asoka Pillar. There can be little doubt 
that the two British Museum pieces are fragments of steatite diptychs closely similar in form to the ivory 
example, that is, with two leaves which closed show the Transport of the Relics in three dimensions, 
and open show scenes of the Buddha’s Life. A third fragment in steatite belongs to this group. It was 
| acguired by Sir Aurel Stein in Khotan Town, and is also carved on both sides.” The ‘outerside’ shows 
| the head of the mahout, and behind him a small 5/ ра supported by the right hand of the main figure, 
now broken away. The ‘innerside’ shows carved within the tiny area of the s/zpa and the mahout's head, 
the Birth of the Buddha and the Child taking His First Steps. 
There have also survived fragments of steatite diptychs of the same general type, which make up a 
different subject when closed. One fragment was collected by Hoernle in Central Asia and presented to the 
British Museum.” The ‘outerside’ (Pl. III, Fig. 2b) shows a robed figure seated on a cushioned stool, 
the head inclined forward and supported by the right hand. Beneath the stool is a long-necked vessel. On 
the ‘innerside’ (Pl. III, Fig. gb) two scenes have survived, the Temptation (above), and the First Sermon 
(below). The British Museum has recently acquired an interesting variation of this type.” The seated 
robed figure is again carved on the ‘outerside’ (PI. IV, Figs. 4a and 4b). The right forearm is damaged, 
“but does not seem to have supported the chin. The robe makes dipping folds between the legs, but the 
chest is left bare. No stool is shown and it looks as if the object against which the figure is leaning is the 
trunk of a tree. At the right foot of the figure is a grinning skull. On the innerside (Pl. IV, Fig. 4c) are 
two scenes and the unidentifiable remains of a third. The upper complete scene seems to be the Offering 
of the Handful of Dust to the Buddha, the lower is the First Sermon. This piece was excavated from a 
mound near Mardan. The other leaf of a similarly designed diptych has fortunately survived, also 
acquired by Stein in Khotan Town.” The ‘innerside’ is carved with the scene of the Bodhisattva cutting 
his hair and two other scenes now so mutilated as to be unidentifiable. On the ‘outerside’ is a draped figure 
in profile, carrying a nude child. Stein adds “and bearing on the back a basket, the straps passing over 
the shoulder and under the arm.” This can hardly be correct, the “straps” being presumably the folds 
of the robe, but it is difficult to interpret the object behind the draped figure. Perhaps it is the textile 


“ 


covering of the back ofa chair. The importance of this fragment is that it makes it possible to reconstruct 
the complete diptych of this type, and to identify the robed figures, which display, despite their small size, 
a certain majesty. Whereas the elephant-and-rider type of diptych symbolises, so to say, the last event 
in the Buddha’s earthly existence, the robed figure represents what is well nigh the earliest, the casting 


1 Archaeological Survey of India Reports, Calcutta 1880, vol. ХІ. pl. IX. 5 and page 28. 

2 H. Ingholt, Gandharan Art in Pakistan, Nos. 137-139. 

3 M. Aurel Stein, Ancient Khotan, Oxford 1907, pl. XLVIII. (Kh. 005). 

4 British Museum No. 1902, 12-20. 176. Ht. 8.3 cms. 

A. F. R. Hoernle, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. LXX, Pt. 1. Extra-No. 1, 190r. pl. XII, II. 
British Museum No. 1961, 11-14, 1. Ht. 5.3 cms. 

6 M. Aurel Stein, Ancient Khotan, pl. XLVIII. (Kh. ооз. g.). 
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AN IVORY DIPTYCH 


of the horoscope Бу the sage Айза. This event is frequently represented in Gandhara агї.! Sometimes 
Prajapati holds the Child, sometimes Atisa holds Him in his lap. Оп one piece at least,” Atisa not only 
holds the Child, but leans his head on his right hand. This, and the skull, in the British Museum piece, 
beautifully express the aged seer's sorrowful realisation that he must die before the Child on his knee will 
turn the Wheel of the Law. The kamandalu bencath Atisa's stool again indicates the ascetic, as on the 
famous slab formerly in the Guides” Collection,” which, as Foucher has ably argued, probably represents 
Atisa and his nephew Naradatta. 

Before discussing further the provenance of the ivory it may be emphasised that this form of diptych seems 
to be an original invention of the Buddhist artist. It appears late in Christian art: the earliest examples 
seem to be French, of the 13th century A.D., and represent the Madonna and Child when closed, and 
show scenes of Christ’s Life on the inner sides of the two leaves.* 

Of the elephant-and-rider type steatite diptychs one fragment was found at Sankisa and one purchased 
in Khotan Town. Of the Atisa type two fragments were purchased in Khotan, and one was excavated 
near Mardan. But little weight can be given to the findspots of the pieces since the whole point of the 
diptych is that it is a portable altar. This is no doubt the reason why the Cunningham piece made its way 
to the great pilgrimage centre of Sankisa, the site of the Descent from the Trayastrimsa Heaven. One 
associates the material itself, the grey and grey-green steatites, with the North-west Frontier Province, 
the Punjab and Kashmir. The style of the pieces is that of the group of small objects I have attributed to 
Kashmir and the Shahi Kingdom and dated to the late 7th and 8th centuries A.D.” Parallels for the 
iconography can all be found in the Gandhara region, except for the skull at the feet of the Atisa figure. 
This has, perhaps, a Central Asian flavour: the association of a skull with a meditating monk, an obvious 
piece of symbolism, and the introduction of a skull even into decorative arabesques, are found, for example, 
in the Seefahrerhohle.S Several objects in steatite and always of fine and delicate workmanship have 
been found in Central Asia, but they are all of small size and eminently portable. They include fragments 
of tiny stüpas of the type shown on the ivory diptych both inside and out. Indeed, the exact form, that is, 
with Buddha figures separated by birds which support the umbrellas of the spa, exists from Yotkan." 
The Hoernle Collection contains a similar piece.* On the other hand a third example, in the British 
Museum, came from Sahri Bahlol, and there must be numerous unpublished examples of this delicate 
steatite carving in the museums of Pakistan. We may accept the provenance of the steatite diptychs as 
the Gandhara region and Kashmir. The question remains whether they carry the ivory diptych with 
them, or whether the latter is a Central Asian version. I would argue for the first alternative, but have 


to admit that I have not handled the ivory or seen more than the postcards here illustrated. 


1 A. Foucher, L’a Art Gréco-Bouddhique du Gandhara, Figs. 160, 161 and 165. 

2 Ibid., fig. 161. 

3 Jbid., fig. 151. f 

4 Raymond Koechlin, Les Ivoires Gothiques Français, Paris 1924, Tome Premier, p. 51. They are known to the French 
historians as “Vierges ouvrantes”. 

5 Douglas Barrett, “Sculptures of the Shahi Period,” Oriental Art, vol. ПІ, No. 2 (Summer 1957), 625. 9-12, and other 


examples there cited. 
6 Albert Griinwedel, Alt- Kutscha, Berlin 1920, Doppeltafel XVII, XVIII. Fig. 4. 
1 Aurel Stein, Serindia, Oxford 1921, Pl. VI (Yo. 00121). 
8 A. F.R. Hoernle, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. LXX, pt. r, pl. ХИ. 6. 
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The elephant is treated drily and somewhat gauchely in the Gandhara manner.! The “crownlike 
ornament’ noticed by Ingholt on his No. 451 is really a stüpa-shaped relic casket, the piece presumably 
representing the subjcct under discussion. The elephant in his No. 450 wears harncss very similar to that 
on the ivory. The elephant bells are of a wellknown Indian type, examples of which in bronze were dis- 
covered by Marshall at Taxila. The impressive figure of the claimant is more difficult to parallel. The 
hair is worn in a long curled bob quite unlike the Sassanid fashion but similar to that affected by the 
Parthians, as seen, for example, on the famous Shami bronze nobleman.? This hairstyle occurs occasionally 
in Central Asia. It is also found on metalwork,’ and is worn by the ‘foreigners’ on the Ajanta wallpaint- 
ings. It looks as if a fillet is tied round the hair, but it is difficult to say whether a crown is also worn. 
Fortunately this hairstyle is exactly that of an important 8th century A.D. Kashmiri bronze Bodhisattva 
in the collection of Shri Haridas K. Swali of Bombay‘ (Pl. IV, Fig. 5). The tapes hanging from the 
shoulders and upper arms are presumably Sassanid in origin, and are again a feature of the Ajanta 
‘foreigners, who, in my opinion, like the famous *aproned'5 girl dancer in Cave I, were natives of 
Kashmir and the Gandhara region. For the large circular buckles worn on the shoulders of the jerkin 
I am unable to offer a convincing parallel, though they appear on the wellknown Mithra figure at 
Hatra.* Down the trousers (or leggings) and boots, which are represented en face, runs а pearled stripe. 
This appears also on the steatite fragment (PI. III, Fig. 2a), though here the leg is represented more 
naturally in profile, and the trousers (or leggings) are, rather, Sassanid type ‘chaps.’ The pearled stripe, 
perhaps derived ultimately from the row of disks worn down the front of trousers by Parthian figures, 
from Hatra for example, is found in Central Asia, but appears in the Gandhara region in a more closely 
similar form. The best published examples are the wellknown Sürya from Khair Khaneh,’ and 
the ‘donor’ in Peshawar.” Pearled leggings and boots exactly like those of the ivory figure are also 
worn by one of the atlantes at the stepped entrances to the Parihasapura Stüpa, Kashmir (unpublished) 

and by a seated Sürya figure on the other great 8th century A.D. Kashmiri monument, Martand 

(unpublished). The small figures of the soldiers, dhoti-clad, and carrying swords with a pronounced curve 

at the point, are closely paralleled by the figure on the Cunningham fragment. The unusual circular, 

figure of cight-shaped shield is carried by a soldier in Peshawar.” The shield carried by the warrior on 

the Cunningham fragment, though rectangular, has two similar indentations on the sides, presumably 

to give more freedom to the thrusting arm. 

I would prefer then to consider the diptych North-west Indian and of late 7th or 8th century A.D. date. 

If this is correct, it is a most important addition to the small group already attributed to that region, 


H. Ingholt, Gandharan Art in Pakistan, Nos. 450-451. 

Shinji Fukai, “Artifacts of Hatra and Parthian Art," East and West, Rome 1960, vol. II, nos. 2-3, pl. 35 

О. M. Dalton, The Treasure of the Oxus, London 1926, no. 205 (said to come from North India). 

D. Barrett, “Bronzes from Northwest India and Western India," Lalit Kala, No. 11, Pl. XXX, Figs. 23 and 24 
This strange but very alluring garment is worn by the magnificent Saptamatrikas from Bu in Kashmir 
Shinji Fukai, “Artifacts of Hatra and Parthian Art,” East and West, vol. ТЇ, nos. 2-3, pl. 19. : 
J. Hackin and J. Carl, Recherches Archaeologiques au Col de Khair Khaneh pres de Kabul, Paris 1936, pl. XIV. 


H. Ingholt, Gandharan Art in Pakistan, No. 417. See also his Nos. 338 and 418. It is interesti in hi 
- . 3 H n 2 2 ti Е 
опе of the claimants for the Relics wears the jerkin and trousers, аз do the lana EN em KAYA DIS 
цэс 50. Ta be latter the N on the come iden like me rider on the ivory, as if mounted on a horse. The elephant 
n dhara piece of the same scene, however, adopts the тоге conventional 3 : 
* Ibid, No. 561. i —— чш) 
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namely, the two splendid pieces in the Prince of Wales Museum recently published | 
Chandra,' the Bodhisattva at Man-nan? published by Tucci, and the mithuna, in the Brit 
acquired by Stein in Khotan Town. 

Finally, the photographs of the ivory diptych do not permit an opinion of the age of the metal hing 
diptych was, power prestan held closed by a thong which passed Mongi pois two д 


unobtrusive holes are bored at the edge to take а hinge ог ion The hole in the steatite Mie NA 
rider fragment, however, interferes with the design on the inner face, and did not presumably form part ` 
of the artist's intention. | Е эе: 
Since the above was written a third type of diptych in chloritic schist has been published by Maurizio — 
Taddei. “А Linga-shaped Portable Sanctuary of the Sahi Period” East and West. New Series, Vol. 15, $5 
nos. 1-2, and H. Goetz “А Kashmiri Lingam of the roth century." Artibus Asiae, Vol. XXVII, 3. Though 
only one leaf of the diptych survives, it is clear that it was an ekamukhalinga when closed, and was carved : 
within with Saivite scenes. Both writers accept it as Kashmiri in a general sense, but Taddei, correctly, 2S 
in my opinion, dates the leaf in the late 7th or 8th century A.D. Evidently these diptychs were employed 
by both the Buddhist and Brahmanical religions. Finally I may mention that I have recently seen a comp- 
lete diptych in chloritic schist of the same type as the ivory piece. It was acquired in Pakistan. 


1 “Ancient Indian Ivories,” Bulletin of the Prince of Wales Museum of Western India No. 6, 1957-59, В 
2 Artibus Asiae, vol. VII, 1937. : 
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THREE DATED EARLY CHOLA SCULPTURES OF ERUMBUR 


S. R. Balasubrahmanyam 


arñntaka I (A.D. 907-955) was опе of the greatest of the Early Chola kings. He continued the 
| у боло activities of his father Aditya 1. Several new temples were built and some old brick 
temples were rebuilt in stone. 
The Kadambavanešvara temple at Erumbur is one of the dated temples built of stone in the reign of 
Parantaka I. This village is situated in the South Arcot District of Madras State. It lies fourteen miles 
from Chidambaram on the road to Vriddachalam, and about three miles from Settiyatoppu on the trunk 
road between Madras and Tiruchirapalli. According to the local inscriptions, Erumbur was called Urumür, 
and the presiding deity of the temple, now called Kadambavaneśvarar, was known in the past as the 
Perumin-adigal of Urumir-firu-tiruk-koyil. This village is described as а devadana village (gifted to a 
temple) on the northern bank of the Kollidam (Coleroon), a branch of the Kaveri. In the days of Vikrama 
Chola (A.D. 1118-1135), the village came to be called Vikrama-Chola-Chaturvedi-mangalam. 
The original temple of Parantaka's time consisted of the sri-vimana, the ardha-mandapa, the eight sub- 
shrines for the ashta-parivaradevatas round the central shrine, and the gopura (temple-gateway). The 
mukha-mandapa and the shrine for the Goddess belongs to the 13th century. On the outer stone-walls of 
the central shrine, there are twenty-one inscriptions, of which four are of a certain Parakesarivarman, 
ranging from the 5th to the 16th regnal years (these are most probably Parantaka I’s), and four others 
could definitely be assigned to Parantaka I because of the mention of the title ‘Madiraikonda’ which he 
earned when he conquered the Pandyan country of Madurai. The most important of these Early Chola 
inscriptions of this temple is one of the 28th year of Madiraikonda Parakesarivarman, i.e., of this temple 
of stone. The relevant opening lines are as follows: 
“In the 28th year of Madiraikonda Parakesari, one Irungdlan Gunavan Aparijitan, at the request made 
to Udaiyar Solapperumanadigal and with his permission, built of'stone, in the devadana village of Urumir, 
the Sri-vimana of Urumür Siru Tirukkoyil Perumanadigal as well as the cight sub-shrines for the ashta- 
parivaradevatas; and made a gift of land for certain temple services and ceremonies to the Sira Tirukkoyil 
Bhattarar at Urumur.” 
It may be mentioned in passing that this inscription regarding the construction of the temple of stone in 
the 28th year of Parantaka I is not the earliest inscription on the walls of the temple; and it has already 
been mentioned that some inscriptions bearing earlier regnal years and in the name of a certain Para- 


kesarivarman and of Madiraikonda Parakesarivarman are found on the walls; these relate to a period 


earlier than the construction of the temple of stone. Evidently, they refer to earlier endowments made 
to the temple before it was rebuilt in stone. It is likely that these earlier grants were originally inscribed 
on loose stone-slabs lying in the premises of the temple and were later re-engraved on the stone walls 


of the newly built temple. South Indian Epigraphy records many such instances. In the alternative, it has 


to be assumed that the construction of the stone temple was started about the 5th year and completed 
in the 28th year of Parantaka I; this interval seems too long for so small a temple to be built 
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On the outer walls of the garbhagriha, there are projections and recesses. In this temple, there are only 
three devakoshthas, containing the figures of Dakshinamiirti, Arunachale$vara (Siva), and Brahma —which 
are our main interest in this article. 

Dakshinamirti is in the south devakoshtha (Pl. V , Fig. 1). The figure is 3 ft.6 in. high and 1 ft. 6 in. broad. 
It has a bhadrapitha. Beneath the seat are a serpent, а lion (2), and a deer. The figure wears а jatabhara 
with the jatas flowing at the back over the shoulder. Two folds of the uttariya flow over the left shoulder. 
He wears kundalas, hāras, keyüras, a broad ribbon-like yajnopavita whose right end passes over the arms as 
in Pallava sculptures, a broad udarabandha and kati-satra with a simha-mukha clasp. He has four hands. 
The back hands carry the akshamala and agni. The front right hand is in chinmudra pose and the front left 
hand holds perhaps a book. The image is a seated figure. The left leg is bent, the foot being placed over 
the right thigh; and the right leg rests on a seat. Padasara adorn the ankles. The face indicates a deep 
and serious contemplative mood. 

In the western devakoshtha, we have a figure of Siva (Pl. V, Fig. 2). The local people call it Arunicha- 
lesvara, i.e. Siva, who assumed the form of a pillar of fire and established his supremacy over Brahma and 
Vishnu. It is more likely to be Mahayogin, one of the rarest among South Indian sculptures. He sits 
on a double lotus pitham. The legs are in yogasana posture and the two front right hands are in yoga-mudra. 
He has a jatd-makuta surmounted by a small semi-circular umbrella. The figure wears £undalas, hāras, 
keyüras, valayas (katakatraya), broad udarabandha and Kati-sütra with а simha face. The yajnopavita has three 
strands and flows as far as the kati-sūtra. One of the ends of the knot flows over the left chest and down 
the belly as far as the udarabandha. The back right hand holds the axe between the first and the second 
fingers and the edge of the axe is turned away from the face of Siva and its end is inclined towards 
his head and is placed where the jata-makuta begins. Similarly, the deer is placed in the back left hand, 
and the face of the animal is turned towards Siva's head, almost reaching the left ear. 

The northern devakoshtha contains an image of Brahma (Pl. V, Fig. 3). Three of His four heads are 
visible. He wears the jata-makuta. He is seated оп a double lotus pitham and in the yogasana posture. The 
back right hand holds the akshamala, and the left perhaps the kamandalu. The kundalas, háras, keyitras, valayas, 
udarabandha and kati-sütra are similar to those of Siva in the western niche. As in Dakshinamürti's image 
a fold of the uttariya hangs over the left chest. 

Let us now study the important developments regarding the installation of sculptures in the devakoshthas 
of the early South Indian temples. One of the latest of the Pallava temples is that of Virattane$vara at 
Tiruttani. This temple must have been built sometime before the 18th year of Aparajita Pallava. It has 
five devakoshthas, for Ganapati, Dakshinamirti, Vishnu, Brahma and Durga. Let us note the chief variations 
during the period from Vijayalaya to Parantaka I. At Viralur, of Vijayalaya's age, there is Bhikshatana 
in the northern niche.' The variations are greater in the days of Aditya І. The chief of them are: 
Tripurantaka (Paíupata?), in the southern niche of the temple at Tirukkattalai (Tiruchy District); 
Rishabhavahanadeva (south) at Tiruchchendurai (Tiruchy District); Bhikshatana at Lalgudy (Tiruchy 


1 J donot think it possible to agree with the views of K. R. Venkatarama Ayyar that the standing Bhi 
“originally housed in one of the sub-shrines but is now placed in the northern niche of the sanctum" ( 
Pudukottai State,” Vol. П, Part 11, p. 1123). In Early Chola Temples, Bhikshatana is found as a ‘vi 
not in a sub-shrine. 
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District) and in the Маде$уага temple at Kumbakonam (Tanjavur District); Ardhanari (back niche) at 
Lalgudy (Tiruchy District), Tiruppunturutti, Koyiladi and in the Nagesvara temple at Kumbakonam 
(all in Tanjavur District); Vinadhara Dakshinamurti (south), at Lalgudy; a standing figure of Siva 
(Dakshinàmürti?), in the south devakoshtha of the southern shrine of Avani-kandarpa-Isvaragriham at 
Kilaiyur (alias Melappaluvur, Tiruchy District); Subrahmanya, seated or standing, in the back niches 
of the Avani-kandarpa-ISvaragriham at Kilaiyur' and at Kiliyanur (near Pondichery) ; and Harihara 
at Tiruverumbur (Tiruchy District). 
We pass on to the period of Parantaka I, the son and successor of Aditya I. Based on the meagre available 
evidence, at least thirty temples could be assigned to his period.” Among these again, the Brahmapurisvara 
temple at Pullamangai stands pre-eminent. This temple is ably dealt with by J. C. Harle. Erumbur has 
only three sculptures, but in quality and style, they come close to those of Pullamangai.* 
Lingodbhava becomes more popular in this period and is installed in the back niches of the temples 
of Parantaka Ps days. The sculpture of the sage Agastya too makes its appearance in this age, as at 
Tiruvaduturai. Thus the sculptures of Pullamangai, Erumbur and Tiruvaduturai should be regarded as 
illustrative of the Early Chola style under Parantaka I. Stylistic developments have been treated arbitrarily 
without relating the monuments and sculptures to dated temples. The canons which Fergusson and 
Jouveau-Dubreuil laid down more than half a century ago cannot stand scientific scrutiny today. A fresh 
assessment is rendered necessary in the light of further research leading to new light on old problems. 
The Erumbur temple is also important from another point of view, namely, that of identification of the 
eight parivdradevatas. The erection of sub-shrines for parivaradevatas around the central shrine is an 
j essential feature of Early Chola temples. Their existence in some Early Chola temples was noticed and 
4 reported. Thus, about the oldest Chola temple, the Vijayalaya Choli$varam ас Narttamalai (Tiruchy 
District), K. R. Venkatarama Ayyar writes: “of the seven sub-shrines round the central shrine, there are 


now traces of only six"? K. A. Nilakanta Sastri mentions that this temple is ‘surrounded by seven small 


j 1 See the author's book, “Four Chola Temples”. 
2 Tiruvaduturai (Tanjavur District) 


i 2nd year 
Tiruvamattur (South Arcot) 3га year 

Allur-Pañchanadeśvara (Tiruchy) 6th year 

Pullamangai (Tanjavur) 6th year 

| Uyyakkondan Tirumalai (Тїгисһу) Ioth year 

| Nangavaran (Tiruchy) Ioth year 
T Andanallur (Tiruchy) 11th year 
| Tirunamanallur (South Arcot) 17th year 
Govindaputtur (Tiruchy) 22nd year 

Erumbur (South Arcot) 28th year 

Udaiyargudi-Kattumannargudi (South Arcot) 33га year 

Tondaimanad (Chitoor District) 34th year 


Gramam (South Arcot) 36th year 
1 е E HMM РЕ шнш Temple at Pullumangai, Bhulabhai Memorial Institute, Bombay 1958. 
yA DER : a on by se copiers m ү! pela that the Koranganatha temple at шаг (Tiruchy District) 
TUS d as illustrative of the Chola style under iuo nak cna e have ben blindly 
€: (1) Percy Brown, Indian Architecture—Buddhist and Hi 7 
i р du, 2 Q 

5 = A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Golas, Madras 1955 m rc CURL eS: 

3 chaeological Remains, Monuments and Маг Go: i i 
But it is really a temple built in the time of his father ee ERO New Dell) proe 


3 A Manual of the Pudukkottai State, Vol. YT, Part II, р. DR ICE Baal 
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attendant shrines now in ruins, besides the Nandi in front which has left no trace'.! These sub-shrines in 
ruins have since been renovated by the late K. V. Raju,the then Curator of the Pudukkottai Museum. 
The Sundareśvara temple at Tirukkattalai (Tiruchy District) is a temple built in the days of Aditya I. 
It has the unique distinction of having the original seven sub-shrines in their proper positions with the 
deities still intact. Round the central shrine, there аге sub-shrines for Sürya, the Saptamatrikas, бапеќа, 
Subrahmanya, Jyeshthadevi, Chandra and Chandesvara. 

At one stage, I too held the view that there аге only seven sub-shrines, but the mention of the ashta- 
parivaradevalas in the Erumbur inscription referred to earlier rendered further investigation necessary. 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri is of the opinion that Nandi might be the eighth parivaradevata? I got the clue to 
the solution of the problem from my study of the temple of Muchukundesvara (Muthukunram udaiya 
nayanar, according to inscriptions) at Kodumbalur, also built in the time of Parantaka I. In this temple, 
there are only three sub-shrines extant, and the one in the north-east corner houses Bhairava. So Bhairava, 
not Nandi, is the eighth parivaradevata, and the original shrine for this deity in this temple furnishes 
the missing link; the information gained from the Tirukkattalai temple becomes complementary to that 
from the Muchukundeávara temple. That Bhairava should be the eighth parivaradevatd was later con- 
firmed on a visit to Kiliyanur (near Pondicherry). 

The Erumbur inscription also mentions that the temple had a gopura as well. The wall of enclosure (madil), 
the gopura, and even the eight sub-shrines except for the basements of a few, have all disappeared. None- 
theless, this temple is of importance because of the existence of its original sri-vimina, the inscription of 
the 28th year of Parantaka I on the south wall of the central shrine (next to Dakshinamirti) recording 
its building of stone, and the existence in the three devakoshthas of sculptures of exquisite beauty and finish, 
which, along with those of Pullamangai and Tiruvaduturai, must be regarded as dated gems of art of 
the period of Parantaka I, from whose features the artistic style of his period can and should be studied 


in the proper perspective on the strength of definitely datable materials. 


APPENDIX: LIST OF INSCRIPTIONS 

I. Parakesarivarman 

(1) 389 of 1913, west wall, 5th year, records the gift of go sheep for a lamp to the temple of Siru-tiruk- 
koyil-bhattarar. 

(2) 393 of 1913, north wall, gth year, unfinished, registers that ten kalanju of tulaipon were paid to the 
village assembly for making tax-free some land gifted to the temple. 

(3) 394 of 1913, north wall, gth year, gift of go sheep for a lamp. 

(4) 391 of 1913, north wall, 16th year, gift of gold for a lamp. 


II. Madiraikonda Parakesarivarman 


(1) 379 of 1913, south base of the central shrine, 18th year, gift of a lamp-stand and of go sheep for a 
lamp by a native of ko-nadu to the temple of Siru-tirukkoyil Perumanadigal at Urumur, а devadana in 
Nalvayalur kurram on the northern bank (of the Kollidam). 


1 К. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, р. боо. 
2 Ibid., p. 705. 
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26th year, gift of go sheep for a lamp to the temple by a lady. 
28th year, registers that the $ri-vimana was built of stone and that the gopura 
shrines was erected by Urungolan Gunavan Aparajitan. A gift of 34 velis 
e by the same person with the permission of thc king, Solapperumanadigal Paranta- 
mple of Siru-tirukkoyil Bhattarar at Urumur for /iruchchennadai, archanabhoga and the 


in al inscriptions (Nos. 378-398 of 1913) on the walls of this temple. The latest is that of 
| of the 11th century A.D. 
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Fig. 1. General view of the mound BSN;, Besnagar, before excavation. 
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DISCOVERY ОЕ А VISHNU TEMPLE NEAR THE HELIODOROS PILLAR, 
BESNAGAR, DIST. VIDISHA (M.P.) 


M. D. Khare 


INTRODUCTION 

esnagar has been well known ever since the inscription on the Heliodoros pillar was deciphered and 
| pana by Sir John Marshall in 1908-09. In the area adjoining the pillar, towards its south-west, 
the remains of one of the earliest temples were exposed by the author in the course of two seasons excava- 
tion work during 1963-65 (Pl. VI, Fig. 1). 
About three kilometres north-west of modern township of Vidisha lies the ancient city of Besnagar (long. 
777—488 and lat. 23?—32"), girdled and protected by the two rivers, Betwa on the east and south, and 
Bes on the north. It is further reinforced by a fortification wall, running north-south, in between the rivers 
on the west within which the ancient city was apparently situated. 
The region seems to have attracted the attention even of early settlers.! The historicity of the ancient 
city of Besnagar goes back to some centuries before the birth of Christ. Besnagar figures prominently in 
Buddhist, Jain and Brahmanical literature in various forms such as Vessanagar, Vaisyanagar, Visvanagar, 
etc. Further, Besnagar, Vidisha (Sans. Vaidisa, Vaidasa) and Dasarna of the Mahabharata and Puranas 
are identified as one and the same city.? By the 4th century B.C., Avanti, of which Vidisha formed a part, 
was in the Magadha empire. During the 3rd century B.C. Asoka, on his way to Ujjayini as viceroy, is 
said to have married ‘Devi,’ daughter of a rich merchant of the Sakya clan of Vidisha. Evidently it was a 
flourishing town during the reign of the Mauryas and was one of the important viceregal seats directly 
under the control of the crown prince during the Sunga period. Heliodoros, the Greek ambassador of 
Taxila visited this place in the 2nd century B.C. and embraced Vaishnavism in the temple of Gad? Vasu- 


deva and installed a huge garudadhvaja in front of the sacred shrine. 


PREVIOUS WORKS 
Cunningham, who first noticed it as early as 1877* detected the occurrence of an inscription and dated it 


1 A number of Early Stone Age tools have been collected from the bed of the river Betwa and microliths are scattered 
in the vicinity. The chalcolithic remains excavated from BSN 1 and BSN 4 confirm the statement. 


2 Vedisa is mentioned in the following works: 
Ramayana—Uttara Kanda—ch. 121. 
Mahabharata—Adiparva C XIII, 4449; Vanaparva, LXIX, 2707-08. 
Dronaparva, Karnaparva, Udyogaparva, Bhishmaparya etc. 
Garuda Purana—ch. 7, Slokas 34, 35. 
Markandeya Purana 
Mahabodhivamsa, 
Mahavamsa, Dipavamsa, Samantapsadika, Malavikagnimitra, 
Meghadita, and Bana’s Kadambari. 
Dasarna is mentioned in the following works: 
Ramayana—Kiékindha Kanda, 418-10. 
Mahabharata—Il, 5-10—Karnaparva, Dronaparva. 
Vishnupurána—11, 160 and Мадагаййн and Lalitavistara. : 
The name Vidisha may have been derived either from Vid—to know or Vedi—altar. A town situated on the banks of 


the river Bes is called Besnagar. Detailed discussion would form the part of the report on the excavations at Besnagar. 
3 Sircar, D.C., Seleet Inscriptions, Calcutta 1942, Vol. I, p. 91. 
^ Cunningham, A., Archaeological Survey of India Reports, 1877. 
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Gupta period. The reading of the inscription was published by Sir John Marshall in his notes in 


3 1908-09.' From January 17th to February 24th, 1910, H. H. Lake? explored and excavated a few mounds 
3! at Besnagar and found parts of railings around the house of the pujari, which ezisted on this mound till 
recently, and as such could not be excavated. However, on the basis of his finds, he dated the site to the 


late Buddhist period. 

Dr. D. В. Bhandarkar carried out morc extensive excavations around this site in 1913-15, but he also 
could not excavate the mound for the reasons already stated. He laid a trench against the pillar with a 
view to bringing to light the temple of Vasudeva mentioned in the dedicatory inscription on the pillar 
and reached the natural soil within his circumscribed trench but the plan of the actual temple could 
not be traced although he discovered railings, on the periphery of the mound and the remains of a 
wall which he described as Mauryan. The railing, according to Bhandarkar, was contemporancous with 
the Heliodoros pillar. 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS 

In the recent excavations by the author, a huge retaining wall made of rubble stones, with an average 
width of 2.10 m. and enclosing an area of 33 m. X 33 m. was brought to light. The obvious temptation 
was to take it as the enclosure of the Vasudeva temple. The area within the rubble walls was taken up 
next and on excavating the dumped black soil within the enclosure, up to an average depth of 2-75 m., 
a flimsy flooring of rammed-brick began to appear. Some punch-marked coins and iron nails along with 
sherds of the N.B.P. Ware and other associated ceramic types were recovered from this deposit and the 
floor. In the middle of the flooring, was noticed subsequently, a foundation trench, 22 cm. in width, of an 
elliptical structure (PI. VI, Fig. 2), its longer axis measuring 8.10 m. and the shorter 3 m. At a distance of 
2.5 m. on all sides of the first trench was discovered another foundation trench, also elliptical on plan, 
with a rectangular projection, measuring 7 m. x 4:85 m. on the east. 

A number of post-holes were noticed within and near both the trenches. It was inferred that the projection 
on the cast served as an entrance, while the outer trench represented some sort of enclosure wall. Obvi- 
ously the inner outline of the foundation trench formed the garbhagriha and passage in between the two 
walls, now represented only by foundation-trenches, was the pradakshina-patha. A few bricks were, however, 
found near the entrance to the garbhagriha and about half a dozen, all moulded, from outside the enclo- 
sure wall. This shows that the superstructure of the temple was of a perishable material, probably timber, 
while bricks might have been used in the plinth. 

When this temple was constructed the ground level could not have been higher than the level of the sur- 
rounding area. But how early it was constructed, cannot be said at this moment for want of any definite 
evidence. The excavations have only shown that it was finally destroyed due to heavy floods of the river 
Bes. The evidence of such floors is confirmed by the excavations at another site, BSN 1, which also suffered 
twice from heavy floods, being on the bank of the river Betwa. Soon after the site suffered from the flood, 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1908-09, Vol. XXVI, pp. 1053 and 1055. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XXIII, pp. 135 to 145. 

Bhandarkar, D. R., Archaeological Survey of India Annual Reports, 1913-14 and 1914-15. 

The area on which the actual temple was constructed is almost a square of twelve and a half met i 

Kramisch “The square is literally the fundamental form of Indian Architecture,” The Hindu opum iu 
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DISCOVERY OF А VISHNU TEMPLE NEAR THE HELIODOROS PILLAR, BESNAGAR 


the image or images, if any, appear to have been removed. That seems to be the reason why no sculpture 
was available from the temple. The lime-plastered surface over the brick-rammed layer got completely 
damaged due to the stagnation of the flood water. A layer of fine pale brown earth with occasional streaks 
of the lime plaster was seen all over the brick-ramming. The same material was used for filling the founda- 
tion trenches of the temple. Thus, in the first phase, the site was occupied by an elliptical temple the 
superstructure of which has disappeared leaving only the foundation trenches to reveal the outline of the 
plan of the structure. 

In all likelihood, after the devastation the site was reused as a temple, although no clear plan of the sub- 
sequent period (Period IIA) was forthcoming during the present excavation. But a number of brickbats 
were noticed in the centre of the black-clay dump, about 1-24 m. above the remains of the earlier temple. 
In the same horizon was noticed a thin streak of brick-bats, but only within the retaining walls. The latter 
showcd a tilt uniformly on the exterior, nowhere on the interior. It is, therefore, surmised that after the 
first destruction the site was raised artificially by dumping the earth (black clay and pale brown natural 
clay—a general feature of the natural soil all over this area) excavated from the surroundings and retained 
by the rubble walls on all the four sides. A desire to give eminence to the temple as also to secure it from 
floods, seems to have dictated the building of the temple on a high platform. It was during this period 
that the Greek ambassador Heliodoros from Taxila visited Vidisha. That more than one pillar may have 
been erected in one alignment (N-S) outside the eastern rubble wall, is indicated by the traces of several 
pits at uniform distances with similar filling as that of the Heliodoros pillar, as confirmed by an exposed 
section cut into a pit and with indication of at least three more on the plan in the trenches excavated 
on the eastern side of the mound.! The rubble retaining walls appear to have been repaired subsequently 


in phase B of Period II after which the site was occupied in the 19th and 2oth centuries by the pujari family. 


STRATIGRAPHY PERIOD I 

As stated above, the elliptical temple was constructed about 3 m. below the present surface right over 
the natural soil; i.e. on the virgin black soil, which caps the yellowish natural. The exact limits of its 
contemporary brick-rammed flooring are not known as the site was subjected to many disturbances, like 
the floods, previous excavations, structural activities of the latest occupants, removal of the railings by 
local people, etc. However, at some places, the floor extends beyond the rubble wall of Period II A. 

In all six copper punch-marked coins, a few iron objects—mostly nails, two N.B.P. Ware sherds and 
several pot-sherds of the N.B.P. associated wares, affected by water stagnation, have been recovered from 
the levels of this period. The thickness of the deposit consisting of the brick-rammed flooring, damaged 


lime plaster and the fine grained yellowish clay varies from 15-20 cms. all over. 


PERIOD II—PHASE A 
The dumped deposits of both the phases have mixed up so badly due probably to soakage and to the 
stagnation of water within the rubble retaining walls that it is rather difficult to distinguish them. The 


only aid to distinction comes from a thin streak of fragile and wet brickbats at the depth of 1-50 m. from 


Three pillar capitals (two palm-leaves and one makara) have already been recovered from here by the previous excavators. 
2 Adjacent to the river Bes, the situation is ideal for the construction of a temple, as per the religious texts. 
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the surface all over the section, their concentration being in the centre. Perhaps the thin continuous 
streak suggests the working level and the area of concentration marked the location of the shrine of this 
period. The plan of the latter is not traceable now. 

The rubble retaining wall constructed in this period is standing directly on the floor of Period I. A section, 
cut across the retaining wall and joining the Heliodoros pillar, shows that the early phase of the wall and 
the pillar are contemporaneous with each other. More than a dozen copper punch-marked coins and all 
the wares of Period I, except the N.B.P., namely the red, black-and-red and black slipped wares, continue 


in this period, which appears to have also suffered from another disturbance at a later date. 


PERIOD II—PHASE B 
More than a dozen punch-marked coins have been recorded from the later deposit along with a few red 


ware sherds of the Sunga period. The temple site appears to have been finally deserted after this phase. 


PERIOD III 
It is marked by the presence of modern pottery, iron objects and coins of the Nawab of Bhopal and 
Gwalior state. 


THE EARLY TEMPLE, RUBBLE WALLS AND THE PILLAR 

The alignment of the rubble retaining wall, has no bearing on the plan of the early temple and its asso- 
ciated flooring, which runs below the retaining wall in certain cases. A red ware sherd was picked up from 
below the wall but above the floor, even while examining their interconnections. No entrance could be 
traced anywhere in the retaining wall, and moreover, the south-eastern corner of the wall on the southern 
side is in alignment with the Heliodoros pillar. Even the plan of the pits, probably dug for the other four 
pillars, remains of some of which are now in Gwalior and Vidisha museums, is in alignment with the 
rubble wall only and not with the plan of the temple of Period I. If the occurrence of two N.B.P. Ware 
sherds and six square copper punch-marked coins from the deposit of Period I are also taken into account the 
temple can easily be dated the end of the 3rd century B.C. A sample of charcoal from the middle of the 
N.B.P. Ware yielding deposits at Besnagar (BSN 1) has been dated to 205::110 B.C.' by radio-carbon 
dating done by Tata Institute, Bombay. The marks of the first flood deposit in the sections of BSN: are also 


dated to about the close of the 3rd century B.C. on stratigraphic grounds. Within a few years, the ground 
level of the temple site was raised and another temple erected. 


SIGNIFICANCE 


The temple, to merit the gift of a foreign convert to the order of Vishnu, should have come into existence 
a considerable time before an event of such great importance and significance took place. It must also 
have acquired a distinction, over a large number of years, far above the ordinary, to have reached the 
ears of the ambassador, in those days of hazardous travel and difficult means of communication. Inci- 
dentally, it may be mentioned that references to stone enclosures are available plentifully both in literature 
and inscriptions.” 


1 TF-254, N.B.P. Ware deposits, Besnagar. 
2 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. V, p. 4 A&okan inscripti i ipi 
f | Indica, ption—Padariya or Rumendei pillar. 
(i) Inscription (SILAVIGADABHIGHA—an enclosure made of stone—reading by Ramakrishna Bhandarkar vide 
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DISCOVERY OF A VISHNU TEMPLE NEAR THE HELIODOROS PILLAR, BESNAGAR 


The discovery of this temple is at once of considerable religious, architectural, historical and archaeo- 
logical significance. So far only two more referencesto a Vishnu temple were available, one at Nagari! 
and other at Mathura,? as known fromthe inscription, though no actual remains of the latter have so far 
been found. Another inscription’ from Vidisha also refers to the existence of a Vishnu temple here, but it 
was only in course of the present excavations that the plan could be traced and the practice of constructing 
elliptical Vishnu temples, as at Nagari also established. The elliptical structure at Nagari, though partly 
damaged, is similar to the one found at Besnagar. Dr. Bhandarkar has dated the Nagari structure to 4th 
century B.C. (350-300 B.C.) and the stone enclosure to 3rd century B.C. (250-200 B.C.). The floor of this 
structure consisted of surki and kankar between layers of chunam (lime) and is not much different from the 
floor of Vishnu temple at Besnagar. Dr. Bhandarkar recovered a single course of brick on the floor “show- 
ing that no masonry course came upon it” and “the original temple of Sarnkarshana and Vasudeva“ may 
have been a wooden construction.” In view of the above discussion it can be said with certainty that 


evidence of Vishnu temples, elliptical on plan is available from about the 4th-3rd centuries B.C. 


TRADITION AND THE FORM 
The tradition of elliptical temples in general is rather old,” being traceable to the Neolithic times. Though 


Talbot Hamlin is of the view “. . . . it is also true that similar materials, similar conditions and similar 
functions may produce the same forms in places thousands of miles and hundred of years apart... ."5 


Coomaraswamy may be correct in saying that circular and apsidal plans of early Christian Church might 


be even of Indian origin.’ 
“At a later date in the evolution of the Vedic hut the circular plan was elongated into an oval with a 


barrel roof formed on a frame of bent bamboos also covered with thatch.”* Vedic people must definitely 
have attained dexterity in wooden construction, which should provide the prototypes for emulation in 
Buddhist architecture of a later date. It is not unlikely that the elliptical plan adopted for Brahmanical 
temples was taken in Buddhist architecture in the form of apsidal shrines, like Buddha chattyas ог stüpa 


The Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XX, р. 366, note 14. 
(ii) Nagari and Mathura inscriptions mention about the railings as pajasilaprakara and Vedika respectively. 
1 (a) Bhandarkar, Archaeological Remains and Excavations at Nagari, p. 119. 
(b) Sircar, D. C., Select Inscriptions, Calcutta 1942, pp. 91-92. Ghosundi Stone Inscription (near Nagari) has been dated 
to 2nd half of the ist century B.C. 
Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconography, Calcutta 1956, p. 395, and Bajpai, K. D. Braj-ka-Itihds, (in Hindi) L p. 83. 
On an octagonal pillar, discovered by Lake and deciphered by Prof. A. Venis. 
Sircar, D. C., Select Inscriptions, p. 186 (Nanaghat-cave Inscription mentions П line) Samkarshana (Vasudeva). 
(i) Fergusson, Rude Stone Monuments, p. 419 (fig. 179) (Neolithic temple at Mnaidna, Malta). 
(ii) (a) World Architecture, Published by Paul Hamlyn, London 1963, p. 21. 
(b) Stuart Piggot, Dawn of Civilization, London 1962, p. 93 (4 3rd Mill. B.C. temple at Khafaje/Khafajah on the bank 
of the Diyala River ............ protected by double enclosure walls and entered through a formal portico). 
(iii) A number of tholoi (graves) with a rectangular projection are dated to 2nd mill. B.C. 
(a) The Dawn of Civilization, p. 224 (Reconstructed plan of tholos tomb at Apesokari, Mesara plain, Crete}. 
(b) ‘Treasury of Atreus’ at Mycenae C. 1450 B.C. 
(iv) Temple of Apollo at Thermum, before боо B.C. World Architecture, p. 41 (fig. 86). £ 
(v) Hugh Plommer, History of Architectural Development, Vol. I, London 1956, p. 275 (fig. 91). (The villa of the Papyri at 
Herculaneum, with elliptical structure within it, C. 1st century B.C.) 
6 Coomaraswamy, A. K., History of Indian and Indonesian Art, London 1927, p- 19. 
7 Talbot Hamlin, Architecture through the Ages, New York 1953, p- 18. 
8 Percy Brown, Indian Architecture (Buddhist and Hindu), 4th ed. Bombay 1913, P- 3- 
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it is possible that combining the two major 


evolved and adopted. 
erve the primary needs and 


: chaityas.! Since this was a formative stage in the architecture, 
` forms, circular and rectangular, the elliptical plan was successfully 
Just as the circular structures are the earliest and perhaps the casiest to s 
LATE “possess advantages for external use which have been realized at all periods, ... internally... the whole 
oo form of an artment can be appreciated at a glance, and the subtle curvature of the ellipse offers great 

possibilities both on a large and small scale .... The advantage of the ellipse for the internal use is that 
| it enables а curved apartment to be introduced, sympathetic to the lateral axis in position, where it would 
\ 


not be possible to introduce а full circle. Further it is obvious that where greater length than brcadth is 


desired and the retention of а curved form is а sine gua non the ellipse has many advantages.” 


Conjectural plan of the super-structure of the temple. 


1 D EUR halls at Sanchi and in the Barabar hills. 
її e Sudama cave with a circular chamber and antecha: ith si 
(ii : i mber witl e 
(ii) A circular temple at Bairat (double circle) datable to C. 2nd UE CIMA 
; WA Brown, Indian Architecture, Buddhist and Hindu, pl. VI). ` — 
(iv) Elliptical halls at JIVAKAMRAVANA, Rajgir (Indian Archaeology—a Review, 


2 Arthur Stratton, Elements of Form and Design in Classic Architecture, London TANA 1954-64, 54-55, 57-58 and 58-59). 
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DISCOVERY OF А VISHNU TEMPLE NEAR THE HELIODOROS PILLAR, BESNAGAR 


Although of much later dates, references to the construction of Vishnu temples (Vrittayata) are given in 
various Sanskrit texts, Vishnudharmottara Purana being the most important in this context.’ According to ` 
Paficharatraprasadaprasadhana also, there arc four types of plans for constructing a Vishnu temple and the 
elliptical is one of them.” In fact Coomaraswamy would seem to lend support to this conclusion as he says, 
“this phase of art is equally the common inheritance of Europe and Asia, and its various forms as they 
occur in India or elsewhere at various periods upto the present day are to be regarded as cognates rather 
than borrowings.” 

The extant remains of the elliptical temple at Besnagar are not sufficient to furnish any definite idea of its 
superstructure. There are, however, two possibilities, cither the shrine with both of its components was 
flat roofed or there was some kind of elevated and towering member over it. But considering the size and 
internal and external arrangements of the temple, this does not seem to have been built with a simple 
flat roof, particularly in view of the existence of a rectangular porch in front. While comparing the 
early assidal structures with the plan of this shrine, it appears that the garbhagriha had a wagon-vaulted 
roof with roundish ends and a central ridge running north-south.“ The porch too might have similar 
crowning member with perhaps more prominent ridge and a chailya-window, forming a part of the door 


way and facade (Fig. 1, p. 26). 


1 (i) Gaekwad's Oriental Series, No. 137, p. 201. 
(ii) Characteristics of Hundred and one Temples. 
(iii) List of Temples, appendix IV, P. V as per Agni Puraga, type IV, as per Garuda Purana, type IV. 
2 “Ghaturasham suzrattam cha 
chaturaskrayatam tu và 
Vrattayatam Và kurit prasadam tu 
chaturvidham.”” 
—А Pafichardtra Text on Temple Building, Edited by H. Daniel Smith, p. 57- 
3 Coomaraswamy, A. K., History of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 14. 
4 The vaulted roof over the pradakshindpatha could have been lower than that of the garbhagrika. 
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JAINA BRONZES FROM BAPATLA 


N. Ramesan 


few years ago, several Jaina bronzes were unearthed near Bapatla, which is а talug headquarters 
A of Guntur District of Andhra Pradesh, by а ryot while digging for construction. Thanks to the 
good sense of the finder and the enterprise of the local Deputy Tahsildar, these images were brought 
back to the talug office at Bapatla. The author as the District Collector and District Magistrate at Guntur 
at that time, was responsible for acquiring these images for the State of Andhra Pradesh. The bronzes 
discovered are thirteen in number. Of these two are bells (Pl. X, Fig. 11). The other eleven bronzes 
depict the various Tirthañkaras and the Yakshas and Yakshinis of the Jaina pantheon. These are now in 
the Hyderabad Archacological Museum. 
Broadly speaking, the bronzes may be said to be in the Chimakurti style, which is characteristic of the 
bronzes discovered from Guntur District. Several bronzes of the Hindu pantheon discovered from Chima- 
kurti village, which is near Ongole of Guntur District, are now in the Madras Museum, and have been 
published by Gravely and T. N. Ramachandran. The present hoard of Jaina bronzes, found near 
Bapatla which is not far off from Chimakurti, is also, generally speaking, in the same style. The import- 
ance of the present hoard lies in the fact that these bronzes of Jaina Tirthankaras and their Yakshas and 
Yakshinis were found in conjunction with articles of püjà used in households, thus indicating that 
Jainism had a strong hold in these parts during that time. On the basis of similarity with other dated 
bronzes the images in the present hoard may be attributed to the r1th and 12th centuries A.D. 
According to Jaina belief there are five supreme ones called parichaparameshthins to whom the Jains pray 
and bow many times everyday with the following mantra: 

“Namo arahantanam, namo siddhanam, namo ayariyanam, namo uvajjhayanam, namo loye sabba — sāhunam” . 
Thus Siddhas, Arhatas, Acharyas, Upadhyayas, and Sādhus are the Pañchaparameshthins or the five 
supreme ones. Images and sculptures containing the figures of these five supreme ones are seen in Jaina 
temples. Siddhas are divided into Samanya Siddhas and Tirthankara Siddhas. Both kinds of Siddhas 
have innumerable qualities; but eight qualities of Samanya Siddhas and forty-six qualities of Tirthankara 
Siddhas are most important. There are twenty-four Tirthankaras of the past age called Atitakala 
Tirthankaras and similarly twenty-four Tirthankaras of the present age called Vartamanakala Tirthan- 
karas and twenty-four Tirthankaras of the future age called Bhavishyakala Tirthankaras. In addition 
to these, there are in the Jaina pantheon what are called Sasanadevatas who are known as Yakshas and 
Yakshinis and are always associated with particular Tirthankaras. 

The distinguishing features of a Jaina figure are its long arms, reaching upto the knees, the 57104150 
symbol, benevolent countenance youthful body and nudity as per Varahamihira’s Brihatsamhita. 
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—Adhyaya 58, Sloka 45. 
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JAINA BRONZES FROM BAPATLA 


The other characteristics of such images seem to be that they are attended on the right 
Yaksha, and on the left side by a Yakshini as per the following description from 
Tattvartha-Rajavarttika. 

Ana ananda. 

aft... PA WAAGA: 


The afoka tree under which the Tirthankara obtained supreme knowledge and one of the following eight 
pratiharyas which consist of (1) heavenly tree, (2) a throne, (3) triple umbrella, (4) the prabha or a halo, 
(5) Divyadhvani or a drum, (6) showers of celestial flowers, (7) two chauris, and (8) heavenly musicians are 
also seen in the figures. All these symbols appear in a complete image of a Tirthankara. The Yaksha 
and Yakshini or Sasanadevatas are to be noticed in the lower corners of an image. Individual sculptures 
of the Sasanadevas can be recognised by the presence of a small Jaina figure either at the head or at the 
top of the image. Each Tirthankara is recognisable by a mark or chihna usually placed below his image. P 
Besides these, certain symbolic ornaments mark out the Jaina representation distinctly from others. These * 
are (1) svastika, (2) mirror, (3) urn, (4) cane seat, (5 & 6) two small fishes, (7) flower garlands, and (8) 

book. All the twenty-four Tirthankaras of the Jaina pantheon have got their own peculiar characteristics 

of vimana, colour, height, nakshatra, emblem, Yakshas, Yakshinis, etc. 

PI. VII, Fig. 1, would seem to represent Padmaprabha. The Bha Mandala (halo) which is engraved with 

lotus leaves and the mukkodai (triple umbrella) are clearly seen. 

PI. VII, Fig. 2, appears to be an image of Párávanatha. The absence of the svastika symbol could indicate 

Paršvanatha and not Suparsvanatha. 

PI. VII, Fig. 3 appears to be an image of Mahavira or Vardhamana. These three images (РІ. VII, Figs. r, 

2 and 3) do not show the $rivatsa on the right side of the chest. They have the ushnisha (protuberance) 

on the head which generally South Indian images do not have. 

PI. VIII, Fig. 4 has elaborate foliage as seenin some Rashtraküta sculptures. The mukkodat (triple umbrella) : 

resembles that of the image of Suparávanatha of Danavulapadu (Madras Museum). The two figures at ` 5 
the top are obviously Ganadharas. Such figures are generally represented holding chauris ог chamaras as 
in the present image or they might be shown as clasping thcir hands їп adoration. The image is that 
of Pargvanatha. He has Dharanendra as his Yaksha, and Padmavati as his Yakshini. These two which are 
easily identified as the seated figures to the right and left have snakehoods above their heads. There are 
two worshippers sitting below the feet of Pārśvanātha. Normally nine figures representing the nine plancts 
are shown at the base of the asana. Here only eight are depicted. 

PI. VIII, Fig. 5, is a sitting Tirthankara. The Вла Mandala ог prabha has dotted ornamentation. The 
prominence of the kalasa may suggest Kadamba influence. The Yaksha may perhaps be identified with 
Sarvana of the 22nd Tirthankara, viz., Neminatha. The Yakshi can be identified with Ambika with two 
children on her thighs. < 
PI. IX, Fig. 6, is a sitting image with two worshippers on either side and a circular Bha Mandala or 
prabha at the back. The triple umbrella or mukkodai is distinctly an Eastern Chalukyan product. The two 
figures at the bottom of the image, and near the head are not easily distinguishable. The two figures on 
top near the head do not appear to be Ganadharas since they are not carrying any chauris in their hands. | : Z 
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Tt is obvious that the seated figures on either side of the pedestal represent the Yaksha and the Yakshini 
of the Tirthañkara even though the other larichhanas and other articles which the Yakshas and Yakshinis 
should hold in their hands, are not clear. So also it is not clear what the two standing figures hold. At 
the front of the буала there would appear to have been a corroded inscription. 

Pl. IX, Fig. 7, represents a couple with a Jina in the centre of the torana above them. Yakshas and 
Yakshinis are sometimes represented as separate images with the Tirthankara to whom they are attached, 
shown in between for purposes of identification. If the Tirthankara is Aranatha, the eighteenth Tirthan- 
kara whose symbol is a fish, the Yaksha and the Yakshini should be Kendra and Dharini. 

Pl. IX, Fig. 8, is a graceful image of the Yakshini Ambika with a bunch of mangoes in her right hand. 
Certain features of the image are recognisable in the Chalukyan sculptures of Jammidoddi near Vijaya- 
wada. The Jina above her is Neminatha, the twenty-second Tirthankara. Yakshini Ambika is called 
also Kushmandini or Dharmadevi in the Digambara School. 

Agnila, who in her next janma became Ambika, was living with her husband Somagarma in Girinagara. 
One day during the sraddha ceremony, а Jaina ascetic Varadatta came to the house to break his fast. 
Agnila fed him, thinking that feeding a Jaina ascetic was a meritorious act, without realising that feeding 
him from the food cooked for the sraddha ceremony would be resented by the Brahmins. The Brahmins 
when they came to know of this, refused to partake in the sraddha ceremony, and Ѕотаќагта in anger, 
drove away his wife Agnila with his two sons Subhankara and Prabhankara, aged seven and five. She 
took her abode under a tree in the forest which became a Kalpavriksha on account of her spiritual virtue 
in feeding a Jaina ascetic. Once in the city of Girinagara fire broke out, and consumed all the houses 
except that of Somasarma, which was spared because of the virtue of Agnila. Everyone therefore, recog- 
nised the greatness of Agnila, and her husband ran in search of her to the forest. Agnila mistaking his 
intentions, killed herself, leaving her two sons under the care of an attendant woman. In the next janma 
she was born as a Yakshini called Ambika. In order not to frighten her children, she assumed the shape of 
Agnila and was living beside them. Somaśarmā, her husband, came near her, mistaking her for Agnila, 
and Agnila showed her Yakshini form to him. He thereupon fainted. In his next birth he became a lion. 
His remorse at his ill-treatment of Agnila was so great that he sat at her feet and became her vahana. 
Thus Somafarma as the lion became her lāñchhana. Нег two sons Subhankara and Prabhankara led 
the life of Jaina householders for a long time and during the time of Neminatha attained salvation 
after getting initiation. 

Ambika is generally shown as having a bunch of fruits in her hands and having her two sons near her. 
Figure 8 shows Ambika in the tribharga posture with a bunch of mangoes in her hand and her two sons 
on either side. One of the sons is riding a lion. 

Pl. X, Fig. 9, holds what looks like a chauri in her hand. She is obviously an attendant. A unique image 
though, the overall impression is that of masculinity instead of feminine grace. 

PI. X, Fig. 10, is a seated Tirthankara. One of the snakehoodsis still visible for identifying it as Parsvanatha. 


Pl. X. Fig. 11, represents two bells and one isolated head of a Tirthankara that was discovered with 
the other icons. The bells were intended for household worship. 
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( JAINA BRONZES FROM САМВАҮ 


Umakant Premanand Shah 


СОН years ago, a few Jaina bronzes, along with some stone sculptures, were unearthed from an 
underground cell, while rebuilding a Jaina temple at Cambay. Being of special merit they are briefly 
described here in order to show the richness of metal sculpture available in Jaina shrines. 

| It is true that mediaeval bronzes of the thirteenth century onwards become highly stereotyped and 
monotonous, especially, the images of the Tirthankaras. But in spite of ali canonical and traditional 
handicaps, the artists did not miss any opportunity to introduce a variety of forms and motifs wherever 
they had freedom to do so. Thus, for example, a sixteenth century bronze from Patan, though not at all 
interesting so far as the Tirthankara image is concerned, shows a beautiful miniature temple with an arch 
supported by finely wrought pillars.’ 

The abovementioned recent finds from Cambay include a big metal sculpture of what is technically 
known as Samavasarana, in Jaina iconography? (PI. XI, Fig. r and PI. XII, Fig. 2). The bronze is 
34 inches wide at base while its height is 45 inches. The accompanying plates, taken from two different 
angles, show that it has a big squarish base, the four sides being embellished by recesses, a3 in the platforms 
(pithas) of temples of the Solanki (Chalukyan) period in Gujarat, etc. Surmounting this is a circular 
structure, showing three fortifications, one above the other, which actually were meant to represent three 
fortifications, one inside the other, with four gates on four sides of each. The area covered by these is the 
area in which the audience, consisting of human beings, gods and goddesses, demi-gods, animals, birds 
etc. sit in different places assigned to them and attend to the discourse or sermon of the Tirthankara, 
sitting in the centre, under a pavilion known as the Gandhakuti. This pavilion is here shown on top of the 
third fortification. 

On each side, in the pavilion, is sitting a figure of the Tirthankara, attended upon by 


arland-bearers etc. Over the head of the Jina is the heavenly umbrella over which is the roof of the 


fly-whisk bearers, 


flying g 
pavilion surmounted by kalasas. 
It is said that when the Tirthankara delivers his sermon, sitting in the pavilion and facing one side, the 


: gods install images of exact likeness of the Jina on the three other sides, so that the audience all around has 


the satisfaction of facing the Jina. The whole assembly hall, with its three fortifications of gold, silver and 


jewels respectively, and having in it ponds with lotuses etc., is technically known as the Samavasarana. The 


whole assembly is either square or round in plan, and representations of both the plans are also available 


in paintings, though of course, the circular plan seems to have been more popular with the Jainas аз well 


as their artists. 
In front of each gate are heavenly gate-keepers, the dvārapālas. Elaborate poetic descriptions of the 


1 Shah, U.P., “A Pañcha-Tirthika Metal Image from Patan,” Western Indian Art, Special No. of the Journal of Indian Society of 5 3 
Oriental Art (Calcutta, 1955-66), pp- 23-24, pl. ХУШ. : 
2 For a full account of the meaning and worship of Samazasaraga, see, Shah, U.P., Studies in 
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navasarana are available in Digambara as well as Svetambara texts. 
п all partly legible inscription running along the sides of the lower-most end of the pitha gives a date 
. Samvat 1252 Magha vadi 5 тараи (on Sunday) and refers to the Sanderaka Gachchha of the Jaina monks. 
| | Most of the latter part of the inscription is defaced and illegible. But the date, fortunately preserved, shows 
that this was installed in V.S. 1252=1195 A.D., i.e. during the later part of the rule of Bhimadeva II, the 
Chalukyan king of Gujarat. Cambay was one of the principal flourishing trade centres and port during the 
rule of the Solankis. 
Fortunately the whole bronze is well-preserved and being dated, is especially valuable in showing 
the style of metal-sculpture in Gujarat, towards the end of the twelfth and the beginning of the 
thirteenth century A.D. 
The shape of the merlons (kangara) surmounting the fortification walls is especially noteworthy as it 
represents an early type and differs from that of the Sultanate period and Mughal architecture. The 
female gate keepers, standing in fribhanga, are typical and lively in spite of the exaggeratedly slim 
abdomen and waists. 
Pi. XII, Fig. 3 shows another Samavasarana cast in metal, now in worship in a Jaina shrine at Surat, but 
originally brought from Sirohi (near Abu in Rajasthan) probably half a century ago. Fortunately this 
Samavasarana (size: height, 29.3 in. X 17.5 in. at base) is also dated, the inscription is still more defaced 
but the date is Samvat 111(x) i.e. = circa A.D. 1053-62. Thus the Samavasarana from Sirohi was cast during 
the age of Siddharaja Jayasimha, the famous Solanki king of Patan. 
. The platform of this Samavasarana is smaller in height than the Cambay one and omits the kakshasana like 
marichika on top of the pitha of the Cambay Samavasarana. In plan and conception both are almost similar 
except for a few variations in the pitha and in the roof of the central pavilion. The modelling of the various 
small figures does show a certain difference, characteristic of the age of Siddharaja. 
Pl. XIV, Fig. 8 shows an elaborately carved forana-arch with pillars, with several niches and miniature 
shrines in front, enshrining a seated Jina figure in each niche. At two lower ends of this torana in the last 
niche on cach side, we find a Yaksha on the right and a two-armed Yakshi on the left. At each end of the 
"arch, on top of the pillar are shown vigorously cast makara-heads below which, on each side of the pillars 
_ are vyalas standing on legs over small elephants. 
This whole torana was probably attached to decorate an elaborately cast metal sculpture enshrining a Jina 
= ê Ege. ake torana was a separate piece, inserted on the pitha or the pedestal, which along with the 
- —— central Jina figure etc. was not recovered. The total number of small Jina figures shown on this torana with 


1 Mang T.N., Tiruparuttikunram and its Temples, Madras 1934, pp. 105 ff. pls. XVI, 
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реа below the simhasana, is decorated with a typical design which is pe on the similar lowe 


book covers assignable to a period circa A.D. 1100-1120 and even earlier. 


The lions and the elephants of the simhasana, vigorously modelled support the above inference. Two : 


devotees, standing with folded hands, carrying fly-whisks, and dressed in a lower and an upper garment 
are probably the donors of the image. They might be the Chamaradhara Yakshas who are usually shown: 
standing on both the sides of a Jina. 

In the centre of the simhasana is sitting а four-armed goddess with the lotus in each upper hand, the varada- 
mudra shown by the lower right hand while the lower left hand, placed on the left knee, probably carried 
a book or a lotus not clearly visible. She sits in the Jalita posture with her left leg tucked up and the right 
leg dangling. She wears a crown, necklace etc. The goddess represents the Santi-devi (or the Nirvani) 
of Jaina iconography. 

On top of this lion-throne, sits the Jina, on a thick cushion with a richly embroidered front. The painted 
eyebrows, the glass eyes and silver plates, attached on various parts of the body by modern worshippers, 
are jarring and mar the beauty of Jaina sculptures and bronzes. On two sides of the Jina are two small 
lotus seats on top of which were once placed the figures of attendant Yaksha and Yakshi or of standing 
attendant fly-whisk bearers. Unfortunately these are lost now. 

This metal sculpture, on account of its chaste and vigorous modelling of the various human and animal 
figures, and the motifs shown in front of the cushion-seat, may be tentatively assigned to a period circa 
A.D. 1000-1025. 

The rounded back (Fig. 5) is very interesting, rarely seen amongst known Jaina bronzes, but round lotus- 
seats are known from some Buddhist bronzes, and an interesting example of round back of the Buddha 
is recently published by Douglas Barrett.’ 

Compared with this bronze, the bronze illustrated in Pl. XIV, Fig. 6 (front) and Fig. 7 (back) is rather 
less refined in appearance. It seems that the principal image of the Tirthankara in this bronze (size: 

height 11.5 in. X 16.5 in. width at base) was damaged and replaced. Usually in all such big bronzes, the 

pedestal, the parikara, or the back-slab, the principal image etc. are separately cast and attached later. 

Unfortunately the bronze is partly mutilated and one figure on each side, sitting or standing on top of 
the pedestal, is mutilated and lost. 

The lion-throne on top of the pedestal may be compared with the simhdsana of the preceding bronze 

(Fig. 2, p. 34). To the right of the simhdsana (Pl. XIV, Fig 6) we find a four-armed Yaksha sitting on a lotus, 

while on the corresponding left end is a four-armed Yakshi. On each side of the Tirthankara is a stand- 

ing Chamaradhara Yaksha. The triangular shape of the back slab with figures of heavenly garland-bearers 

etc. is noteworthy. The lower part of the back slab shows two beautiful pillars over which is a horizontal 

bar surmounted by this back slab. There are small figures of the planets on top of the pedestal. On the 

back is carved a small inscription which, partly deciphered, refers to the lineage of Sri-Yasobhadra Siri, 


1 Barrett, Douglas, “Bronzes From Northwest India and Pakistan,” Lalit Kala, No. 11, plate XXIX, figs. 18 and 19. 
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id the installation of an image of Mahivira in Sarhvat 1136. The bronze thus dates from A.D. 1079. 
omewhat earlier in age is another big bronze (size: height 16 in. approx. X width 17.2 in.) with bigger 


` figures of attendant Yaksha and Yakshi sitting on top of the pedestal, on the sides of the simhasana 


(Fig. 2, below). The two-armed Kubera-like Yaksha and the two-armed Ambika Yakshi are certainly of 
carlier traditions than the four-armed Yaksha and Yakshi of Fig. 6. Figures of a donor pair arc shown 
in the centre on two sides of the motif of Dharma-Chakra with deer. 

Small figures of the nine planets on top of the pedestal are a common feature in mediaeval Jaina sculptures 
and bronzes from Western India. The forms, ornaments and the iconography of the attendant Yaksha 
pair in this bronze suggest an age around circa A.D. 1000. 

These bronzes may be compared with the earlier bronzes from Vasantagadh (now in Pindwada) and the 
Jaina bronzes in the Akota hoard. 

Such a study would show how the artist in different periods introduced new forms and groupings of various 
attendant figures and how he tried to exercise his originality in the various decorative motifs as well as 


in the shapes and general appearances of the bronzes. 


Copyright of the Photos: Dr. U. P. Shah. 


Fig. 2. Uninscribed Jaina bronze, Cambay. circa 1000 A.D. 
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THE SCULPTURES OF THE KORANGANATHA 
SRINIVASANALLUR 


S. R. Balasubrahmanyam 


rinivasanallur is a village on the north bank of the Kaveri, six miles west of Musiri and. 

from the town of Tiruchirapalli in Madras State. This place was known in the past as the brah 
of Mahendramangalam, evidently after the Pallava king Mahendravarman I of the 7th century АХЫН 
now, there ezists а hamlet of Srinivasanallur bearing this name. у! 
In this village, there are at least five temples of antiquity: (1) The Visvanatha temple with inscriptions 
of a Rajakesrivarman and of Kulottunga I (Madras Epigraphical Report, Nos. 599-602 of 1904); (2) the 
Lakshmi-Narayana Perumal temple, with an inscription of the 38th year of Parantaka I (No. боз of Sa 
1904); (3) the Ramanathasvamin temple, with inscriptions of a Rajkesarivarman, of Parantaka I, and of 
Kulottunga I (Nos. 606-608 of 1904); (4) the Mariamman Koyil (temple of the village-goddess), with an 
inscription of a Parakesarivarman (Parantaka I (?)—No. 610 of 1904); and (5) the Koranganatha temple, 
with inscriptions of a Rajakesarivarman, Madiraikonda Parakesarivarman (Parantaka I), Rajendra I, and 
Kulottunga I (21st year) (Nos. 586-598 of 1904). Of these the most important from every point of view 
is the temple of Koranganatha (Pl. XV, Fig. 1). 


MYTH 
There is a historical myth connected with this temple. It was believed that worship was never offered in x 
this temple owing to its having been defiled by a monkey (kurangu in Tamil), before or after consecration, 
and that it derives its name from this supposed event. However, on the walls of this ternple, there are 
inscriptions recording endowments and gifts of lamps and of gold for lamps and endowments for worship 
to the Lord of this temple, from the days of Aditya I to the 21st year of Kulottunga I, i.e., from A.D. 896 
to 1091—a period of nearly two centuries. According to the inscriptions, the deity is no doubt called Tiruk- 
kurakkut-turai Perumanadigal. It seems probable that the deity was either consecrated by, or closely 
associated with, the epic monkey heroes, Vali and Sugriva. There are other centres of such associations 
like Valikandapuram in the Tiruchirapalli District and Tiruk-kurangadu-turai in the Tanjavur District. 
It was believed that the oldest inscription relating to this temple was one of the 20th year of Parantaka I, 
in which his 19th regnal year had been quoted,’ and so all along it has been considered a typical temple 
of the days of Parantaka I. Jouveau-Dubreuil writes in his Archaeology of South India: “We know the style 
of the Chola art at the commencement of the roth century from a study of the temple of Koranganatha at 
Srinivasanallur. It is extremely remarkable not only from its style, but also by the numerous inscriptions 
on its walls and the perfection of sculptures with which it is ornamented. This represents the Dravidian 
style of the age of Parantaka I (A.D. 907-949).” 

Percy Brown? and Nilakanta Sastri' are also of the same opinion. 


1 Madras Epigraphical Report, No. 593 of 1904. 
2 Indian Architecture, Vol. 1, Bombay 1913, pp. 102-103. 
3 The Colas, Madras 1955, Р. 705- 
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is a dvi-tala structure, or rather a two-storeyed garbhagriha, serving as a precedent for those of 
at Tanjavur and Gangaikondasolapuram. Above the garbhagriha, we have a square griva, a 
fihara and а stüpi. Only the ground floor of the garbhagriha retains its original architectural, 


š idy of the style of the period. 

x The original temple consisted of the garbhagriha, (the sanctum or cella), an antarala (vestibule), and an 
` ardhamandapa. All these parts are original and form an integrated unit. 

— There are six Rajakesarivarman inscriptions on the walls of this temple. Of these, one, of the twenty- 
` fourth year, is engraved on the plinth on the south side of the ardhamandapa (No. 592 of 1904). On the side 
of this and below it, there are two inscriptions of Parantaka I (Madras Epigraphical Reports, No. 591 of 
1904, year lost, and No. 593 of 1904, 20th year of Madiraikonda Parakesarivarman). 

The inscription mentioning the twenty-fourth year on its palacographical grounds can be assigned only 
to Aditya I. The high regnal year as also its place of engraving by the side of one and above the other, of 
the inscriptions of Parantaka I, would suit only Aditya I of all the kings of the Early Chola period (i.e., 
before the accession of Rajaraja I). Even the editor of “South Indian Inscriptions (Texts)”, Vol. XIII, 
“The Cholas”, No. 306, admits that “the alphabet of the inscription is early and hence the record may be 
referred to the time of Aditya I.” Thus this inscription is the earliest of those on the walls of the temple. 
/ е We may, therefore, conclude that the temple was built іп ог before A.D. 895, during the period of the 
bs is reign of Aditya I. And the too-long-persistent view that it is a temple of the period of Parantaka I and 
the best representative of that period, and all deductions on the “evolution of style” based on this view, 
have to be rejected. 

This inscription records a gift of land for burning a perpetual lamp in the temple of Tiruk-kurakkut-turai 
Perumanadigal in the brahmandeya village of Mahendramangalam (the ancient name of Srinivasanallur, 
as mentioned earlier). The donor is said to have invited the sabhai-variyar and the arika-bhattarar (arya- 
bhattarar) of the village and proclaimed his intention of making this gift, which was accepted by them. 
It may be added that the “arika-bhattarar” may be the same as the Chaturvedi-bhattapperumakkal, 
а body of vedic scholars referred to in a later local inscription (A. К. E. No. 588 of 1904); and it is an 
interesting fact that learned men were entrusted with the administration of gifts and endowments 
to the temple. 


si "the outer wall of the ardhamandapa. They were perhaps meant for Ganapati and Durga which 
fir 1 installed in corresponding places in other temples of the Early Chola age. 
ter walls of the garbhagriha, there are three principal devakoshthas of which the western 


adop this identification may be mentioned: 
Culture of the ошап People, Volume V, The Struggle for Empire, published by the Bharatiya Vidya 
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s, Monuments and Muscums, New Delhi 1964, Southern Temples—Under the Cholas, р. 229. 


of me World” Series), London 1959, pp. 173-6. The author's account of South 


Cho Temples considered a safe guide at least so far as South India is concern- 


Temples" in The Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, Vol. I1. 
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Fig. 1. Koranganatha Temple, Srinivasanallur, roth century A.D. 
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over these devakoshthas also, there are makara-toranas of high artistic merit. 
Im addition to these three main niches, there are, in between them, a few more improvised niches, which 3 
are adorned with sculptures of male and female figures, of great artistic excellence. These cannot Бе рго- 
perly identified. Some hold that these are portrait-sculptures, others that these are apasards or divinities. 
At least one of them, holding a garland of flowers, is identifiable as Chandesvara, one of Siva’s attendant 
deities (Pl. XVI, Fig. 4). These sculptures are of excellent workmanship, and they resemble similar 
sculptures of the Nagesvara temple at Kumbakonam, which is another temple of the period of Aditya I. 
Dakshinamirti (Pl. XV, Fig. 2): This figure is in the southern niche. It is a seated figure, under a spread- 
ing tree. The apasmarapurusha is being crushed underfoot. There are deer under the seat. The hands are 
broken. Kanthi, hara, yajfiopavita, udarabandha, kati-sütra, and keyuras adorn the figure. It wears a fine jata- 
ката. The mood of calm Yogic contemplation is well brought out. Rishis, ganas, a lion, a tiger and other 
animals are sculptured in bas relief on pilasters on both sides of the niche, which rests on a yili-frieze, 
Brahma (Pl. XVI, Fig. 3): The sculpture of Brahma is in the north devakoshtha. This figure is enclosed by 
two small pilasters, on which rests a beautiful makara-torana. Varahamirti is sculptured in the centre of 
the base of the forana. The whole of this koshna is flanked by two octagonal pilasters which are crowned 


with kalasam, kumbham, idazh, palagai and bodigai with angular profile. 
Brahmi is a standing figure. It has three faces and wears jata-makuta. The front right hand is found broken. 


The left rests on the hip. The back hands carry the akshamala and the kundika. Beautiful hāras, a three- 
stranded yajfopavita, udarabandha and kati-sütra adorn the body. The antariya in curls goes as far down as 
the ankles. The uttariya is tied at the waist with a loop in the centre and two knots on the right side. 

All these life-size sculptures are well modelled in form and dignified in pose. Especially also are the female 
figures (Pl. XVI, Fig. 5) with their slender limbs, round shaped breasts, thin waists and broad hips. 
The viewpoint that Vijayalaya and Aditya I were too busy with consolidating their conquests to build 
temples is not supported by facts. A survey made by the writer revealed that more temples were built 
during the reign of Aditya I than in that of any other among the Early Chola kings, i.c., those who 
flourished up to the accession of Rajaraja I (A.D. 985). 4 

The Ambil plates of Sundara Chola mention that the king Rajakesarivarman (Aditya I) built of stone a 
large number of Siva temples on both banks of the Kaveri from the Sahyadri mountain range (the Western 
Ghats) to the eastern sea. The Koranganatha temple at Srinivasanallur, on the north bank of the Kaveri, 


is one of such temples.’ 


1 The measurements of the garbhagriha given in Percy Brown's Indian Architecture as well as in K. A. Nilakanta Sastri's F 
The Golas ате inaccurate. It їз a square 26 feet 8 inches size in the exterior and 8 feet size inside—not 25 feet and 
12 feet square respectively, as stated by them. M 
Further, in view of the recent restoration—and the consequent unreliability—of the architectural features of the temple. 
above the first storey of the garbhagriha. I wonder how far Percy Brown is justified in his observation that “in the com- 
position of the exterior, it displays а noticeable simplification in all its parts”, and that there is “ап а Ç. 
the part of the builders of the value of plain spaces”. This temple has features in common with those of other 
of this age (Aditya Гэ). fter the Palla Itis found in the mandapa in front of the Kanc 
ion-pillar does not di ar after the va age. It is found in the тал in to! Sand 
aa belonging to RES E of Aditya I, and in the hundred-pillared hall at Tiruvakkarai 


built in the Late Chola Period (Kulottunga TII). 
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WOOD SCULPTURE FROM SOUTH INDIA 


K. Bharatha Iyer 


he preference shown for masonary in the construction of buildings, both religious and secular, and 
T. stone and bronze in sculpture dislodged the wood carver from several positions he held and 
narrowed the scope of his art. No doubt he was called upon to carve and embellish doors, lintels, ceilings 
and pillars wherever the use of wood for these purposes formed part of the architectural scheme. More 
than the institution of rathas, which is one of the recognised forms of vastu or habitation for the deity, 
and as such a temple їп itself, helped to preserve the art of the wood carver. The wealth of carved figures 
and decorative motifs thus preserved is not negligible. Wood being perishable, remains of ancient wood 
carvings are scarce. Even those that are two or three centuries old are either disintegrating or fast dis- 
appearing from site and passing into private collections. Several old rathas have already been broken up 
and the salvaged pieces dispersed. The illustrations published herein from the collection of Shri V. G. 
Doraiswamy of Madras are from various localities and are representative of the art of the wood carver in 
the south during the 17th and 18th centuries. 
PI. XVII, Fig. 1. From a ratha. Kanchipuram. 30” X 12”. 18th century. It depicts the meeting of Rama 
and Hanuman on the Chitraküta mountain. Rama's right hand touches Hanuman їп а gesture of inti- 
macy and assurance of protection. The raised tail over the head of Hanuman is a characteristically simian 
attitude and an indication of his readiness to undertake any daring mission. The bejewelled karandamukuta 
of Rama with its ornate prabha topped by а flamboyant kirtimukha spouting vegetal rhizomes, makes an 
impressive decorative effect. Below the rhizomes are two parrots pecking at fruits. 
PI. XVII, Fig. 2. Rampant horse with rider and figures below. Madurai. 24" X 12”. Probably of the late 
17th or early 18th century. It is an ancient motif and occurs frequently on the rathas. The rider is training 
his gun on the enemy. A crouching attendant is holding the standard. The trappings and tassels of the 
horse which are so well displayed, add to the pomp and pageantry of war. 
Pl. XVII, Fig. 3. Christian theme. From Velankanni, near Nagapattinam. 17" X 7". 17th-18th century. 
Represents Christ with three symbols of the Old Testament. Bread and wine were first offered to god by 
the priest-king of Salem Melchisedech (1900 B.C.) who is considered a precursor of Christ. In respect 
of Christ the bread and wine (on right top) become symbols of his own flesh and blood which he offered 
for the salvation of mankind. The ram represents the sacrifice of Abraham offered to god. Abraham 
was about to sacrifice his son Isaac when god appeared and forbade him from sacrificing the boy. In 
his place the ram was offered. In the context of Christ this animal is symbolic of his role as the good 
shepherd. The pole with the copper snake around it which Christ carries is the hope of the distressed 
as in the case of Moses and his people when he took them out of Egypt. 
Pl. XVII, Fig. 4. Lingodbhavamirti. Madurai. 13” X6”. Late 17th or early 18th century. The linga is 
in the form of a mountain treated in the conventional way and the figure of Siva is inset in an oval open- 


ing. Vishnu as Varaha is boring through the earth to find the bottom and Brahma symbolised by the 
hamsa is progressing upward to find the summit of the liga. 
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WOOD SCULPTURE FROM SOUTH INDIA 


Pl. XVIII, Fig. 5. The singing gana. Madurai. 14” X 7". 17th or 18th century. Originally fo 
a group of ganas on the base of a Siva figure on the ratha. The gana is not only singing and ola 
the cymbals but is also dancing. 3: 
Р]. ХУШ, Fig. 6. Siva in urdhvatandava pose. Chettinad. 17” x ro”. 17th-18th century. Siva is " | 
carrying various attributes. His left foot and опе of his right hands аге raised skyward апа two of h 
hands hold and play оп a drum that is held below the raised left leg. On either side of Siva are Vishn 
and Brahma as reverent spectactors. The figures are slender, graceful, elongated and crowned witli high = 
head-gears. Over Siva’s head is a kirtimukha spouting lush vegetation which forms a sort of prabhd or - 
tiruváfi and one of the leaves touches the toes of the raised leg as if to emphasise the fact that Nature 
springs to action at the vibrant rhythms generated by Siva's dance. < 
PI. ХУШ, Fig. 7. A pair of wrestlers. Nanjangod, Mysore. r4” ro”. 18th century. The treatment of the 
figures is summary and the subject is a welcome break from the run of mythological representations that 
dominate the rathas. 

Pl. XVIII, Fig. 8. Dancing Vishnu. Kalasa, Mysore. 16" х 9". Probably late 17th century. It is one 
of a group of three pieces from a ratha. In this group the central figure was that of Siva dancing. 
Here Vishnu is drumming at Siva’s dance and also appears to be dancing in unison judging from the 
position of his legs. 

Pl. XVIII, Fig. 9. Caryatid figures. Tanjore. 21" x 16". 18th century. These are venerable rishis 
who, fascinated by Mohini’s charms, agree to her ridiculous demand to carry her on their aged 
decrepit shoulders. 

Pl. XVIII, Fig. то. Vina-playing Surasundari. Madurai, Pudukottai border. Ht. 36". 18th century. It is a 
favourite motif found on rathas. This figure is richly attired and bejewelled. A pet parrot (leela shuka) 
perches on her left shoulder, a very common theme seen as early as the 2nd century A.D. in a Yakshi 
figure of Mathura. 

Pl. XVIII, Fig. 11. A rectangular panel. Tanjore. 18th century. It depicts one of the boyhood pranks of 
Krishna known as the danalila (the lady of toll). The gopi attempts to coax him to leave her but Krishna 
is unmoved. The prabha, the parrots and the vegetal rhizomes are reminiscent of Pl. XVII, Fig. 1 but the 
kiritmukha is here replaced by a lotus pattern. 

PI. XIX, Fig. 12. Dancing Ganeéa. South Arcot. 10" x 7". 18th century. The four-armed, pot-bellied and 
highly bejewelled god is apparently in a jovial mood enjoying the ball of sweetmeat held in his left hand. 
His slightly inclined posture supported by raised right leg is quite rhythmic. The composition is well — 
balanced by the flower garlands on both sides. 2 
Pl. XIX, Fig. 13. Сора, gopi and а calf. Karaikudi in Chettinad. 17" 15”. 18th century. The couple 8 i 
in an amorous mood and taking заанаар of this c little Krishna who is on a tree s ; 


setting, a fitting backdrop for the amours of the gopa апа gopi. 
Pl XIX, Fig. 14. The hunter and huntress. Tirunelveli. 14" 14". Probably late 17th or ear! 
century. They are a gipsy pair arrayed in tinsel splendour. The wicker basket on which left hanc 


female rests establishes her identity as a kurathi (gipsy). 
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thuna often embellish rathas. Tanjore. 17” X ro”. Probably 18th 


ds drawing the female nearer by his hooked right leg while with 
to his, by pulling at her long thick banded hair. The female holds 


` her right arm is thrown around the neck of her lover. Collection of 


19. All from the same ratha from Tiruttanni near Madras. 18th century. 
a lady playing on a string instrument and a female 


e twirling his moustache, 
that adorn temple cars. 


а are amongst a few of the varied motifs 


Krishna Murari Rao; 4 to 14 Felix Van Lamsweerde; and 15 Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 
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Fig. 12. Dancing Gancéa. South Arcot. 
18th century A.D. 
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Fig. 14. The hunter and huntress, Ti 
17th-18th century A.D. 
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KONGU BRONZES IN THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT МЇ 


R. Nagaswamy 


mong the images in the Victoria and Albert Museum in South Kensington there are some said ` 

to have been presented to Lord Cunningham during his visit to South India. According to old ` 
records available in the Museum, they are the gifts of the citizens of Coimbatore. No further information ` 
is available about the provenance of these images. 
Pl. XX, Fig. 1 is a Vishnu image standing on a lotus pedestal on a square base in samabhanga with discus, 
conch and mace in three hands. The fourth hand is in abhayamudra. The flames on the conch and the 
discus are very small. The Srivatsa mark is present on the right chest. 
Pl. XX, Fig. 2. Vishnu seated in lalita pose on a lotus pedestal over a bhadrapitha. He is four-armed, 
holding discus, conch, lotus and mace. The discus has no spokes, but the conventional flames on its edges 
are present. The incision mark to denote the edges of the circle of the discus is pronounced. The flames 
on the edges of the conch are comparatively smaller. The short but well made mace is supported on a 
protruding plate from the lotus seat. The face is squarish. Makarakundalas adorn the ear-lobes. The 
upavita is more like a chain, with a cord dropping down from its loop. The image may be assigned to 
late oth century A.D. 
Pl. XX, Fig. 3. Vishnu standing on a lotus pedestal on bhadrapitha in the samabkanga pose. The image is 
some what later in date than PI. XX, Fig. 2. This Vishnu and the devis illustrated as Pl. XXT, F igs. 4 and 5 22 
may be taken to represent а group consisting of Vishnu, Sridevi and Bhüdevi. The flowers held by the e | 
devis are unconventional. Vishnu is four-armed, holding his discus, conch and mace. The flames on the = 
conch and discus are small. The mace is thin and rests on the pedestal. The ornaments, especially the = 23 
armbands are elaborate. The £ršuatsa mark is seen on the right chest. 
Pl. XXI, Fig. 4 is a representation of Sridevi. She stands on a lotus pedestal over а bhadrapitha. 
She has a squarish face and short crown. The patrakundalas are prominent. The right arm is in the 
lolahasta pose and the left one holds a small lotus flower. The breast-band and the chhannavira are of the 
conventional type. The lower-garment reaches a little below the knee on the left leg and on the right 
it extends further down. 
Pl. XXI, Fig. 5 represents Bhudevi. She is almost identical in representation to Sridevi, except that a lily 
instead of a lotus flower is held in her left arm, and the ear ornaments and kuchabandha are absent. The 
pedestal has roaring lions supporting the tenons as noticed in the Vishnu figure. Conventionally, Bhudevi 
should hold the lily flower in her right hand, since that would be close to Vishnu. (Sridevi will be placed 
to the right and Bhüdevi to the left of Vishnu). There are examples, where the flower is held by the goddess 
in the hand away from the Lord. It is not clear whether these two figures belong to the same group and 
if not, it is unusual to have both the goddesses holding the flower in their left hands. The Vishnu, Sridevi 
and Bhüdevi images may be assigned to middle 11th century A.D. ЭС 
Pl. XXI, Fig. 6 represents in all probability Bhüdevi and is earlier in time to the Vishnu group 1. ХХ, | 
Fig. 3 and PI. XXI, Figs. 4 and 5). She stands оп а padmapitha over а bhadrapitha wearing а mukufa. The a 
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lily flower is held on the right and the left hand is in lolahasta pose. The elbow ornament, а characteristic 


of the early Chola images, is present. No breast-band is shown. The chhannavira is present. It may be 


assigned to late 10th century A.D. 
Pl, XXII, Fig. 7 is Hanuman. The Rama group to which this image belonged is now missing. The 
treatment of the limbs and ornaments, the curly hair forming as it were a cap and the fastening on 
the belly, are singularly charming. The tapering cheeks, instead of the bulging ones, usually noticed 
in similar figures, is quite in conformity with the general treatment of the image. It may be assigned to 
the 11th century A.D. 
There are two other interesting metal images, one representing Vishnu and the second representing Siva 
as Kirátamürti in the same collection which are in the Kerala style. 
Р]. XXII, Fig. 8 is Vishnu seated on a lotus seat over a square pedestal. The right leg rests on the lotus 
seat while the left is on the pedestal, a peculiar characteristic of the Chera metal images. In the Tamil- 
nàd bronzes, the lotus scat is usually sufficiently high to accommodate the hanging leg, within itself in a 
horizontal pose. The deity is four-armed, holding discus and conch in his two upper hands; the conch 
has no flame tips, while the flames in the discus are of the conventional type. In the lower right arm, 
something resembling a cup is noticed. The lower left arm rests on the thigh. The sharp pose and lips, 
the eye-browsand the high kirita consisting of tapering and piled up rings emphasise the Kerala character- 
istics of the bronze. The prabha with its double row of flames is the usual type noticed in similar figures. 
The square pedestal has a pranala, water spout suggesting that this image used to receive abhisheka. The 
other interesting features of this bronze are the absence of Srivatsa and the presence of the sun-flower motif 
as the waist clasp. That this figure and the image described below differ in their technique of casting 
from the Tamil images is clear. In treatment the details are chiselled and finished with great care after 
the figure is cast, whereas in the Chera images, great care is bestowed in the wax stage itself so that 
chiselling is kept to the minimum, after the image is cast. In this case, the opening of the eyes seems to 
have been completed after the casting is over, while all other details are done in the wax stage itself. 
Kiratamirti is represented in Pl. XXII, Fig. 9. Siva assumed this form of a hunter to test the powers of 
Arjuna before presenting to him the mighty Pagupata bow. Kirata wears a short crown probably made 
of leaves with a hooded serpent. A chhannavira adorns the body. Two-beaded strings are worn in upavila 
fashion. These held by square clasps at intervals, in all probability holds the quiver at the back. The left 
arm has an arrow and a bow with the string twisted round the bow. The right hand is holding the un- 
sheathed sword tied in his waist with a band. The lower garment appears to be of leaves woven together. 
This recalls the representation of kirata depicted in the Lepakshi temple. A similar representation is also 
found at the Padmanabhaswami temple at Trivandrum. These two images may be ascribed to 12th 
century on grounds of style. 
No systematic study has so far been made on Chera bronzes either with reference to the style or chronology- 
Any attempt to fix a relative chronology may need caution and revision in the light of new discoveries. 
"Though this group is said to be from Coimbatore, there is nothing distinctive in their treatment to attribute 
them to a separate school. The Chola tradition was fully established in early тоїһ century A-D. in the 
Kongu country by Parantaka Chola (A.D. 907) whose inscriptions are found in large number in the arca. 
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Fig. 7. Hanuman. Victoria and Albert Museum, 
rith century A.D. 
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Fig. 8. Vishnu, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
Peete a : 12th. century A.D. 
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TWO INTERESTING PANELS FROM TAMBUR 
М. S. Nagaraja Rao : 


was shown an inscribed hero-stone and also an Ashtamatrika panel lying on the outskirts of the 
village. They are now in the Museum of Art and Archaeology, Karnatak University, Dharwar, ip 
The viragal (Pl. XXIII, Fig. т) is carved on a thick slab (L 178 cms. x B 74 cms. x T 19 cms.) сбое 
and in three panels, which represent the hero's fight, his journey to heaven and his attainment of Vira- 


svargā. The bands in between the panels arc engraved with the following Kannada inscription: — 


I BAND 
1. Svasti Shri Bhüloka Varshada ro neya Nala Samvatsarada Jeshta Su 14 Mangalavaradandu 
2.  Srimanmatramandalesvaram vira Kadamba Mallikarjjuna devaru Shrirajadhant Hanum- 
3. gallalu Sukharajyanigeyyuttire Tarekada Bijjala devanettibandu Hanumgalla 
4.  Mitdanadeseyalu Маат bittu Halavalum Kudureverasi Bijjaladevanu 


II BAND 
5. Tannaneya Kalgondau Kotege nünki baralu srimanmaha samantam maydusaram d koleya pora- 
6. тайш Bijjaladevanodane Marantu kaduttippalliya tale nayakam Jalagara machisettiya magam küte- 
7.  yanayakam Palavalarottu niinkidalli Penamayamage kudure dalamani Taltriyalintivanepagalla desadya- 
vallendu 
8. Bijjalam karighaleyam Nunkata Karighateyalu tagi janeyam Maralchi Tanna Viramani meredu suraleka 


praptamda 


The inscription is written in mature Kannada characters of the 12th century A.D. It first refers to the 
of the later Chalukyan king Bhülokamalla Somesvara III (A.D. 1126-1138) which 
corresponds to A.D. 1136. Further it mentions that when Kadamba Mallikarjuna (A.D. 1135) was 
governing Hanungal (Hangal in Dharwar District) as its Mahamandalesvara, Bijjala of Tarekadu set 
out on an expedition and laid seige to the fort of Hangal from the east. Then Mahasamanta Maydusara 
came out of the fort and offered resistance to Bijjala. At this juncture Keteyanayaka, son of Machisetti, 
a fisherman (jalagara), fought fiercely and killed many men, and the battle field was strewn with corpses. 
He then attacked the cavalry of Bijjala. The latter realised that it would be impossible for anyone, other 
than himself, to engage this man and goaded his elephant towards Keteyanayaka who exhibited great 
valour, repulsed the elephant and then attained heaven. 
The war scene between Kéteyanayaka and Bijjala is beautifully carved in the lowest panel of the slab. 
Keteyanayaka is shown on the left, with his tuft tied in bun fashion, and with sword and shield in his 
hand attacking a horse and its rider. Above him are a drummer and another blowing a trumpet while 
a third one is holding a severed head. Kéteya himself is trampling on the head of a dead soldier and 
At the right corner Bijjala is seated in а Aowda on an elephant holding а spear in his raised | ; 


10th regnal year 


advancing. 
right hand. Over him is the royal parasol. 
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The middle panel shows the hero Keteyanayaka being carried to heaven in a palanquin escorted by a 
` musical choire, women with mangala kalasas and two celestial damsels with chauris in hand. 
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In the topmost panel is а temple in which a linga is worshipped by a priest while the hero is seated below, 
witnessing the worship. The figure of Nandi is on the left and a cow with a calf is on the right; above 
are the sun and the moon, the eternal witnesses of the heroic deeds of the immortal hero. 
The epigraph throws welcome light on the date of Bijjala. Bijjala is referred to in this inscription as 
Kalachuri Bijjala, the contemporary of the famous Virasaiva reformer Basaveshvara. The Kalachuris 
originally belonged to the Mangalavedhe region which is known as Tarekadunadu in the inscription.’ 
Many members of this family had the prefix ‘tarekadu’ before their names, as for example ““Tarekadu 
Jogama” 2 Further the carliest date so far known in respect of Bijjala is A.D. 1142. But the date of the 
present record is, Tuesday, the 14th in the bright half of the month Jyeshta in the cyclic year Nala, the 
roth regnal year of the Chalukyan monarch Bhülokamalla? Someshvara III who was also known as 
Sarvajiia and is the author of Mabasikkasa or Abhilashitartha chintamani.* Mallikarjuna of the present record 
was a member of the family of the Kadambas of Banawase and Hangal, and governing “Hanungal 500” 
as a feudatory of Chalukya Bhulokamalla. The 10th regnal year of this ruler falls in A.D. 1136 as Bhüloka- 
malla is said to have ascended the throne in A.D. 1126. Thus the present record pushes back the known 
date of Bijjala by 6 years, i.e. from A.D. 1142 to 1136, the earliest so far known date in respect of him. 
Secondly, this viragal is the only instance in which Bijjala is represented sculpturally, though it does not 
actually present his portrait. Further the record mentions his name, with only the epithet Tarekada and 
therefore we do not know what actually his political status was. The very fact that he came on an expedi- 
tion against the Mahamandaleshvara Kadamba Mallikarjjuna of Hangal and above all, the regal parasol 
over his head, certainly prove his high status which was not less than that of a Mahàmandale$vara as 
early as A.D. 1136. 
Thirdly, the viragal throws welcome light on the custom of setting up memorial stones. It is interesting 
that the memorial is set up at Tambur in honour of a hero who died fighting at Hangal, further south. 
This probably indicates that Keteyanayaka belonged to Tambur and the memorial was set up there. 
The second interesting panel from Tambur is that of the Ashtamatrikas (Pl. XXIII, Fig. 2). This was 
found in two mutilated fragments, in a ruined temple on the outskirts of the village. 
The eight matrikas are carved in bold relief on a beam of diorite measuring 2 m X 42 cms. X 10 cms. The 
goddesses are flanked, as usual by Vinadhara Virabhadra and Ganesa. The eight mothers sculptured 
are, Maheévari, Kaumari, Vaishnavi, Varahi, Indrani, Chamunda and Yoge$vari. 
All the deities are in seated in lalitasana posturc. Behind each deity is a torana decoration. They are deco- 
rated with heavy ornaments. Their váhanas are carved also in relief below. The deities are depicted with 
four hands in which they hold the attributes of their male counter parts. Except Kaumari, Vaishnavi, 


1 Epigraphica Indica, Vol. V, pp- 318-319. 
2 E.C., Vol. XI, Dg. 42. 
See also Fleet, Dynasties of the Kanarese districts, Bombay 1882, p. 448. 


3 Walsang Inscription, B.K. No. 128 of 1940-41. Р. В, Desai assigns the date A.D. sala" 
LOR E Ly Indica, Vol. XXVIII, p. 27. gns the date 1140 for the commencement of Bijjala's 
4 This date ds i ithi ami Тин sa 
The fedian Epletere NO Cd 1136 Tuesday on which day the tithi was Navami. Tithi is wrong. Pillai, S.K., 
5 JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 15. 
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Fig. 1. Viragal from Tambur. Museum of Art and Archaeology, 
Karnatak University, 12th century A.D. 


12th century A.D. 


atrika, fi : 1 of Art and Archaeology, Karnatak University, 
Fig. 2. Ashtamatrika, from Tambur, Museum of Art and Archaeology, Karnatak University 
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Fig. 1. Salabhanjika, Osian. Fig. 2. Bhil huntress with her child, Samalaji. 
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Fig. 3. Nolamba Devi, Madras Museum. 
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Varahi and Indrani, who are decorated with kiritamukutas, the other deities have ja 
decorated with necklaces and circular earrings. = ae 
Vinadhara Virabhadra, who is in the tribhariga pose, holds in his two upper hands а risala and a da 
while the lower two play on the vind. His райала Nandi is in couchant pose below. 252227 
Next to him is Brahmi, the first mother goddess in the series. She has three visible heads, the fourth one ` 
which is supposed to be at the back is not carved. The upper two hands hold pasa and lotus stalk while 67" 
the lower ones hold akshamala and kamandalu respectively. Нег vahana, the swan, is depicted below. ДА 
Маһе&уаг1 is seated next to Brahmi. In her two upper hands are the damaru and trifala while the lower _ 
two have akshamala and panapatra. Her vahana Nandi is below. 

Only three of the six heads of Kaumari, who is seen next, are visible, as the sculpture is carved in relief. 
She holds parasu and chapa in the upper two hands and Sakti and tanka in the lower ones. The peacock, 
her vahana, is carved below. Ç 

Kaumari is followed by Vaishnavi, holding Sankha and chapa in the two upper hands and gada in the lower 9 
right hand, while the lower left, which probably held padma is mutilated. Нег vihana Garuda, in human Ес 
form is depicted below. 

Varahi is carved with human body and boar's head decorated with kiritamukuta. Her upper right hand 
holds a danda or hala and upper left ап ankusa. The lower right is mutilated but the lower left has а 
panapatra. Нег vahana, the buffalow, is found below. 


Next in succession is Indrani. Ankusa and pasa decorate her upper two hands, while the lower right holds + 
a lotus stalk, and the left hand is mutilated. Her vdhana, the Airavata, is carved below. 

Chamunda is next depicted with an emaciated body, pendant breasts, three eyes, sunken belly and 

terrific face with a grin.! А mundamala is worn by her in the yajiopavita fashion. She has a very heavy 

jatamukuta tied with a serpent, and her four hands hold damaru, trisula, khadga and pinapatra. Her vahana, 

a jackal, is found below. 

Yogeévari, which is seen next, has four hands holding damaru, trifüla, khadga and panapatra. A lion, with a 

raised paw and curled tail, is her vahana. 

Сапеќа flanks the left end of the panel. He is also decorated with a kiritamukuta and holds parafu and lotus 

stalk in the upper two hands while the other two hands and the belly are mutilated. His vehicle, the 5 
mouse, is also missing as that part of stone is chipped off. Generally the mátrikas are seven in number, 


according to the famous couplet of Amarakosa: 
ятай mad Яя erî астат «т! 
ang я ani Tasa 
But according to Varaha-Purana the matrikas are eight in number, the last one being Yogesvari.? Maha- 
lakshmi is also supposed to be one of the Ashtamatrikas.’ Mahalakshmi should hold according to Vishva- 
karma Sastri, а mitulunga, gada called kaumodaki, khetaka and purnckalasa, while а liga covered by a snake- 
hood should be found in front of her kirita.* No such deity is depicted in this panel. 
According to Vishnudharmottara; see Rao, T.A.G., Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol. I, pt. 2, Madras 1919, р. 380. 
Rao, T.A.G., Op. cit., p. 381. 


According to Vishnudkarmottara; see Rao, T.A.G., Op. cit., pt. 2, р. 380. 
Rao, T.A.G., Op. cit., р. 381. 
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According to the legend! the matrikas were created to help Lord Siva in his fight against Andhakasura. 
When the Lord wounded Andhaka blood began to flow profusely from his Боду. Each drop which touched 
the ground assumed the shape of another Andhaka. Thus there were innumerable asuras fighting against 
Siva. To stop the falling of the blood Siva created a goddess called Yogesvari from the flames issuing 
out of his mouth. Brahma, Vishnu, Mahesvara, Kumara, Varaha, Indra and Yama also sent their 
faktis to follow Yogeshvari in stopping the flow of blood. Thus the Saptamatrikas originated. In the 
Suprabhedagama? the matrikas are said to have been created by Brahma in order to kill Nirrita. 
So far very few panels of Ashtamatrikas are known although Saptamatrikas are very common. The smaller 
cave adjoining the main cave at Elephanta has a panel of Ashtamatrikas, all in standing pose and flanked 
by Gancáa and Karttikeya. Their vahanas are found at their back mounted on a staff. Unfortunately, | 
most of them are mutilated. But this panel is chronologically earlier to the panel under study.” 
There is another panel of Ashtamatrikas in one of the sguares of the ceiling in the sabhamandapa of the 
Siddheśvara temple at Haveri.* In this Gancsa is absent while the central figure is Siva in the form of 
Gajasurasamharamirti. Another panel, also in the ceiling, but with Mahakali in the centre and Ganesa 
in one of the compartments, is reported from a small temple near the Gokak falls in the Belgaum district.” 
However, a panel which is closely similar comes from Chandor in Goa, now in the Heras Institute, 
Bombay.” Unfortunately the sculptures аге much damaged. But the depiction of Ashtamatrikas the seated 
posture and the sahanas, are almost similar to the one under discussion. 
The plumpness of the body, the rich ornamentation such as the necklace which covers the breasts (hara), ? 
the heavy jata and the tiered kiritamukutas,—the stylistic features peculiar to the sculptural art of the 
12th-13th centuries—prompts one to ascribe the panel to that period. Further, the panel could even be 
ascribed to the Kadamba rulers of Goa.’ For its find place, Tambur, Tammiyur in the epigraphs, is well 
within the Kadamba territory and a large number of inscriptions of these kings are found there. Hence 
on stylistic and epigraphical evidence, the panel could be ascribed to the 12th century A.D. 


Iíanasivagurudevapaddhati, 1.52.79b. ed. Ganapatishastri T. Ап iv i 

Ri o 0p эр ioe X YA р: antasayana granthavali, vol. 72, Trivandrum, 1921. 
Ibid., рр. 380-381. 

Ibid., p. 382. 

ae ХУ ag are dated to the 7th century A.D. these panels could have been carved out in the late 7th or early 8th 
6 Nagaraja Rao, M.S., “The Ashtamatrikas from Haveri”, Vol. 23, pp. 78-82, Poona, 196 

7 Ancient Shrines of Goa, a pictorial survey, compiled by Gune, V.T., pl. 50. : ЖОНН 
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NOTES 


FORMAL AND DECORATIVE CONCEPTS 
IN INDIAN ART 


It is well known that art concepts spring from the environ- 
ment and the depth of traditional response to legends and 
regional literature, in the case of each country. But even as 
between Sanskrit literature and Hindu iconography there 
is a striking variance sometimes, in the sense that the 
practising artists did not commit themselves blindly to 
the spirit and letter of the hyperbolic descriptions of 
poets, or the thoroughly idealised elements of the Samudrika- 
lakshana Sastra. 

The impact of the raw material on the subject is another 
aspect. The use of marble invariably produced an element 
of effeminacy and monotony in figure sculpture. That is why 
sandstone with medium grain has been preferred where 
available. When the figure work is on sandstone, the size of 
the figures is invariably controlled, and of medium to small 
proportions owing to the soft nature of the rock and its 
liability to damage by the chisel. But this does not mean 
that the Indian artisan was incapable of tackling granular 
rock. He had shown enough evidence of his capacity in 
the Deccan trap cave shrines and the granite at Maha- 
balipuram. 

An interesting feature of Indian art is the comparative pro- 
portions of the main figure in a composition, with the other 
figures. Prominence in size and proportions was always given 
to the main figure, irrespective of the eminence or other- 
wise, of the accompanying figures, in the religious hierarchy. 
Thus where it is necessary to show Siva as the prominent 
figure, the sculptor has no qualms in depicting Vishnu and 
Brahma in a relatively smaller size and less prominently. 
This tradition continued even in bronze images. There is 
the unique composition of Siva’s marriage from Tiruvenkadu 
(Lalit Kala, Nos. 3-4, Figs. 3 & 4) wherein the relative 
importance of the figures is stressed. Siva is the tallest, then 
comes Parvati and Vishnu, while Lakshmi is the smallest 
figure in the group. 

Human forms are often modelled on the ethnic or regional 
features of a group, or race, or are influenced by the contem- 
porary life around the artisans. For instance the Madantka 
or Salabharjika with her single, one-piece dress, on the door 
jamb in a temple from Osia, Pl. XXIV, Fig. 1 undoubtedly 

belongs to a nomadic tribe of this region. Then there 

is the Bhil huntress with her child from Samalaji 

(Pl. XXIV, Fig. 2). So also we find gypsy figures portrayed 

in the Kalyana mandapa of Vijayanagar and Nayak period 

temples. See also the Nolamba Devi (PI. XXIV, Fig. 3) in 

the Madras Museum. Further, we also witness a judicious 

use of realistic and light-hearted caricature of men, in the 

delineation of Takshas and Bhataganas, as seen in early 

Indian art, in the bracket capitals and in the panels at Ellora 

and in the Chalukyan temples. Realism also pervades 

faunal studies as in the decorative motifs and the plinth 

mouldings of temples, wherein gryphons, crocodiles, geese, 
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elephants and horses are employed. Indeed, vegetal and 
floral decoration, or in other words non-representational 
motifs, are rare in Indian art and faunal decorations are 
more common. 

One of the most outstanding traits of Indian art is the 
symbolism that pervades various representations. Ayudhas 
and lakshanas when imparted to a divinity are of greater 
validity, than the physical charm and attraction of the 
figures. This is due to the fact that, on the one hand, art 
subserved religion and was not a secular pastime; on the 
other hand, the fundamental philosophic nature of religious 
tenets did not lay any great stress on expressionistic art. 
Art productions, particularly those subsidised by religion, 
were merely a means to an end, tools for the sddhand of 
the votary. Thus the symbolic suggestivity of the features 
of the figure are most relevant than the merits of the image 
as an art production. The variety of the pratimds and their 
lakshanas worked out in the ritual texts and Agamas were 
all mystic in nature and edifving in purpose. 

The aspect of dedicated service in art as in religion fitted 
into the unremitting nature of the tasks involved, and thus 
the temple of God became the outward manifestation of the 
divine immanence in everything, аз enshrined in the heart 
of the pious. Religious art was the forum in which the 
personality of the individual artist and artisan was sub- 
merged and produced an apotheosis of talent. 


K. V. Soundara Rajan 


MITHUNA FIGURES IN INDIAN ART 


In my Canons of India Art! an attempt was made to suggest 
some reasons for the depiction of Mithuna figures on Indian 
temples. It was pointed out that this was done to make the 
temples conform artificially to the injunction of the Vastu 
Yastras to the effect that the best site for a temple is where 
couples meet, so that the temple might be beautiful and 
attractive to the gods. Original texts from works on Vastu 
were quoted to show how they enjoined depiction of the 
amorous sports of the gods Siva and Hari and of the 
Tapasvins. A text of a later period prescribed representa- 
tions of women actually engaged in sexual enjoyments. The 
erotic scenes found on the Konarka, Khajuraho and other 
temples were shown by O.C. Gangoly? to have been 
developed forms of Mithunas (not necessarily engaged in 
sexual acts) which were regarded as auspicious adjuncts to 
buildings from a very early period in India. Even Buddhists 
and Jains, therefore, made use of Mithuna figures in their 
buildings. 

However, it was certainly not explicable why couple-figures 
should at all be depicted even on religious structures and 
why Mithunas were regarded as auspicious symbols. What 


1 Bhattacharya, T. P., Canons of Indian Art, Calcutta 
1926, p. 228, 
2 Rupam, Calcutta 1926, No. 25, рр. 22-24 
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did these figures symbolise? The Tantra texts of the Saktas 
which regard Mithuna as a special feature of their religion 
do not also esplain the prevalance of such figures on the 
non-Sikta temples. 
А study of the Brahmanas has thrown new light on the 
subject. These Brahmanas explain the meanings of the vedic 
mantras, the methods of their application in sacrifices, and 
the significance of the use of every article used in sacrifices, 
and of all actions done in course of the performance of the 
yajias. These explanations reveal the religious psychology 
of the Indians and may help us to unveil the mystery of the 
Mithuna figures. 
One of the most important purposes of the sacrifice was to 
produce, to create and to prosper. As production cannot be 
had from a single thing, the Brahmanas enjoin that in 
sacrifices which are performed to produce good and effective 
results, “pairs” formed an essential requirement. Innumera- 
ble passages are, therefore, found in the Brahmanas en- 
joining and explaining how these pairs were to be made, 
the meanings of these pairs and the results of the union of 
these pairs. Thus, formation of pairs, Mithunas (that is the 
word actually used) was an essential feature of all sacrifices. 
The significance of the Mithunas (pairs) will thus be clear 
from the passages quoted and discussed below. 
In all sacrifices, the scarificer had to attend and perform 
functions along with his wife or wives. Thus the yajamana 
(sacrificer) formed the first pair with his wife. “The sacrificer 
called the wife ‘come, come’. He calls the wife, for she is one- 
half of his own self. As long as he does not obtain her, so 
long he is not regenerated, for so long he is incomplete. As 
soon as he gets her, he is regenerated and is complete.”! 
In certain sacrifices, an actual couple was placed behind a 
mound for procreation (Sat. Br. ХІ.2.7.30), “for indeed 
after the procreation of the gods, offspring is produced and 
offspring is produced by pair after pair (of men and beasts) 
for him who knows this.” Thus the presence of couples was 
necessary in a sacrifice. “Whosoever knows the six pairs in 
the Agnihotra, has offspring born to him, by pair after pair, 
by all generations.” “The pairs are—sacrificer and his wife, 
calf and Agnihotra cow, pot and the coals, offering spoon 
and dipping spoon, Ahavaniya fire and the log, libation 
and the Svahd call” (Sat. Br. X1.3.2). In the Sautramani 
sacrifice, observance of the fast “is the initiation.” “Now, 
the fast-observance is a male and initiation is a female, and 
the truth is a male and faith a female, and the mind is a 
male, and speech a female, and the sacrificer is the male to 
his wife... and at the very outset he thus sets up couples 
with a view to production” (Sat. Br. XIJ.8.2.6). To perform 
the Pravargya sacrific, he spreads Киба grass in front of the 
Garhapatya fire and places the vessels thereon in pairs— 
“the upayamani (tray) and the Mahavira pot, the pair of 
lifting sticks, two milking bowls, two Rauhina-plates and 
the two offering spoons.” “‘And as to their being in pairs 
Ss 


1 Satapatha Brahmana, V. 2.1.10; 
“Ardhovd ёа átmano yajjaya | 
Tasmat уйга! jayam na Vindaté 
naiva tavat prajayaté | Asarvohitavat 
bhavaty-atha yadaiva jayam vindaté 
atha prajayate | Таг! hi sarvo 
bhavati.” 


a pair means strength, for when two take hold of each other, 
they exert strength; and a pair (couple) means a productive 
union; with a productive union, he thus supplies and com- 
pletes it” (Sat. Br. XIV.I.3.1). “Moreover, a pair means 
productive copulation, so that a productive copulation (of 
those respective objects) is thereby effected.” 


Sacrifice itself was “the womb of the gods” (Ait. Br. V1.9. 


Haug’s Edition), for from sacrifice gods are produced by 
the sacrificer. Similarly fire is called the “womb of sacrifice" 
from which it (fire) is produced (Sat. Br. XI.1.2.2.). 

He first takes Agni within him, “for increase of wealth, for 
healthy progeny, for vigorous manhood.” Then he builds 
him (Agni) up sitting (Sat. Br. VII.4.1.1.). 

“The two shoulders (of the altar) are carried along both 
sides of the (Ahavaniya fire). For the altar (vedi, fem.) is 
female and fire а male, the woman lies embracing the man; 
thereby a copulation productive of offspring is obtained.” 
The altar (vedi) is female and veda (a bundle of kusa grass, 
so-called) is a male. For Union, the veda was made. So 
when the priest touches the altar with the veda, a union is 
effected (Sat. Br. I.9.2.21). “Creatures are born from sacri- 
fice, from the hind part of it (sacrifice) i.e. from union” 
(of Agni and Vak, according to the translator) (Sat. Br. ТУ. 
4.2.9). Lotus is also called the womb of the Altar, from 
which Agni is born (Sat. Br. VII.4.1 ff). “Now there, in 
the Sadas, that male, the Saman, longs after the female, the 
Rik. From that generation Indra was produced" (Sat. Br. IV. 
6.7.1-11) “...in the Havirdhana, that male, the soma, longs 
after the female, the water. From that generation, the moon 
was produced” (Sat. Br. 1V.6.7.12). These passages indicate 
that not only pairs were to be formed in the sacrifices, but 
those were also to actually love and procreate. Sacrifices 
were thus meant for creation and generation, and thus 
various unions of pairs were to be formed in sacrifices. 
Various other matters and actions, in a sacrifice have also 
been explained in the Brahmanas with reference to the pairs, 
their union and their produces. “The (jug of) water is 
placed to the north (left) of the Garhapatya fire. Water is 
female (wife of Varuna) and Agni is male. A sexual union 
is effected (Sat. Br. 1.1.1.18; II-1.1.4). The wife of the 
sacrificer looks down upon the sacrificial butter. Butter is 
seed, the wife is woman. Hence a productive union has 
been created. 

The pairs to be created were not necessarily always of a 
real male and female. Thus, “He offers a cake to Agni and 
Soma on the first day—these two mean a pair. Hence a 


2 Satapatha Brahmana, Y. 1.1.22: 
Atha yat dvandarh | 
dvandam vai viryam | 
Yada vai dvau sa ramété atha tat viryam bhavati | 
Dvandam vai mithunam prajananaim mithunamévailat 
prajananam kriyate. 
3 Satapatha Brahmana. 1.2.5.15: 
Yosa vai védirvrisa-gnih | 
Parigrihya vai yoga vrisanam $été | 
Mithunamévattat prajanam kriyaté. 
4 Satapatha Brahmana. Y.3.1.18: 
Ath ajyamauéksat¿ | 
Yoga vai patni Rétaajyam | 
Mithunamévaitat prajanam kriyaté 
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productive pair is made” (Sat. Br. 11.4.4.6-10). “The priests 
prepare а ram and ewe made of barley. So ram and barley 
form a pair. So the creaturcs are delivered from Varuna's 
noose through the conjugal union.”! Two antelope skins 
are fastened together at their hind parts. Thus they are 
made a mithuna. The skin represents the two worlds. Thus 
the two worlds are united (Sat. Br. 111.2.1.1-2). 
That опе of the objects of making these pairs in a sacrifice 
was for obtaining offspring is also apparent from other 
passages. “Clarified butter is poured over charu and thus 
forms a pair, for butter is woman and rice (of which charu 
is made) is male. This pair thus blesses him with the produc- 
tion of progeny and cattle" (Ait. Br. 1.1.). The deities who 
are praised along with Indra (e.g. Indra-Varuna, Aindra- 
Brihaspati, Aindra-Vaishnava hymns) form each a pair with 
him (Indra). They form a couple for production. “Не who 
has such knowledge is blessed with children and cattle" 
(Ait. Br. 111.50). 
Some passages indicate that the priests also were to act sym- 
bolically as forming a pair of two. When the Hotru calls 
the Adhvaryu with the words ‘Somsavom’, the latter was 
to lie on ground on his legs and hands, like a fourfooted 
animal at the time of union (Ай. Br. 11.38). 
Such symbolical actions of union appear to have been done 
by the wives of the sacrificer also. ... the wife anoints 
the burning (part) of the axle (i.e. of the Somacart), there- 
by a productive union is effected" (Sat. Br. III. 5.3.16). The 
well-known custom of the favourite wife of the king lying 
with the horse killed in the ASvamedha sacrifice also may be 
explained in this way. In Pravarjya the wife looks at the 
Mahavira pot and prays for sons and cattle. “The pot is 
male and so a pair is produced” (Sat. Br. XIV. 1.4.16). 
Forming of pairs of the gods was also a very common theme 
in the Brahmanas. The milk in the vessel is seed which is 
poured in Agni, the womb of gods, for production. The 
gharma and its various limbs are compared to those of a 
male person (Ай. Br. 1.22). The Rathantara and Brihat 
siman hymns are also regarded as union of the gods. 
“Garhapatya altar is the womb and the sands scattered 
over it is the seed. From them the sacrifice causes Agni 
to be born" (Sat. Br. VII. 1.1.11-16). *Subrahmanya (a 
priest and male) is vàk and so he is а female. Hence 
he is presented a bull, a male. Thus they form а couple" 
(dit. Br. VI.1.3). 
Similar passages are also traced in the Aranyakas. The 
Sankhayana Aranyaka represents the Mahavrata sacrifice as a 
union between the sun and the earth. The swing (0014) is 
brought into contact with the earth, with the words “The 
Great has united with the Great,” God has united with the 
Goddess; Vayu and atmosphere have united; the Brahman 
has united with Brahmani (San. dr. 1.5). Keith in his note 
on the Mahavrata (Sankhayana Aranyaka, рр. 63 ff.) while 
discussing the nature of this sacrifice says, “the Айатгуа 
Aranyaka refers to Bhutánàm ca maitkunam and this suggest 
that the ritual involved the union of more pairs than one 


1 Satapatha Brahmana, Il. 5.2.16: 
Tanmesañca mési са bhavatah | 
Mithunau bhavato mitkunadézaitad 
Varunapasat prajah pramuñcati. 
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representing different sides of animal life. The ' 
(VII.5.9.4) has only one pair.” This ceremony is 
by Keith as a powerful spell to promote fertility for 
and also human fertility. The Sankhdyana Aranyaka also r 
to another pair. “This is the Dhyaya (verse), for it is placed 
in all beings. It is placed on the right side; so a woman lies 
on the right side of the man” (11.4). Not only the Maha- 
vrata, but many other sacrifices, as shown above, therefore, 
required the union of many pairs; for the object of their 
performance was invigorating and productive of strength, 
wealth, cattle and children. The Saakhdyana Aranyaka (VII) 
refers to various unions and at the end says, “He who knows 
thus this union is united with children, cattle, glory, holi- 
ness, the world of heaven.” Similarly the Aitareya Aranyaka 
(Ait. Ar. 1.2.4; 1.3.1; 1.3.4.5) refers to many pairs, which 
are productive of children and cattle. 
These passages thus indicate that in sacrifices not only pairs 
were to be formed, but their union was also to be symboli- 
cally thought of. All these pairs thus produce some good 
results (progeny) for the sacrificer, in form of children and 
cattle. Another object of these pairs was to complete the 
form of the sacrifice. The sacrificer, as has been shown 
before, is only complete when the wife joins him. The wife- 
stake is said to be set up for sake of completeness? The 
sacrificer, by the sacrifice, prepares his complete body in 
heaven (sce above). He who performs the Aévamedha makes 
Prajapati and himself complete (Sat. Br. XIII, 3-1-1.). 
“What is complete in form is successful in sacrifice” (Ait. 
Br. 1.12.15.16). Thus the sacrifice to be complete in form 
required setting up and use of various kinds of pairs. 
As pairs were productive of good results for the sacrificer, 
failure in setting up of pairs was also regarded as causing or 
producing ill luck, defeat and death. An example is found 
in the legend of how the Asuras were asked by Indra to 
form pairs to the questions put by him. The Asuras were 
asked to form pairs of the numerals ‘one’, ‘two’, ‘three’, 
and ‘four’; and the Asuras answered by relating the femi- 
nine gender of these numerals. But they failed to form 
the feminine of the numeral ‘five’, for paticha has no 
other feminine form. The Asuras were thus defeated a5 
a result of this. 
Symbols were thus used so that they might produce real 
material and spiritual effects. All these passages thus indi- 
cate that in vedic sacrifices, the sacrificer had to set up 
various pairs and make them symbolically unite so that 
their union might produce offspring, good luck, victory etc. 
in fact, everything a man asks for in this world. This idea 
that a symbolic act will make the real one happen is a very 
ancient, in fact, primeval one and is found in many parts 
of the world. It forms one of the most important founda- 
tions of magical arts. It is a fact that many of the sacrifices 
were regarded by Vedic Indians as magic; and hence setting 
up of pairs was used as symbols of creation, production and 
completeness. The sacrifice creates the sacrificer, the gods, 
the generation of his offsprings and of cattle and as creation. 
requires pairs, there must be various pairs in a sacrifice. 
2 Satapatha Brahmana, III. 7.2.8: 
Atha patnibhyah pend 
Sarvatzáyanzéza 
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Aranyaka, while discussing some numbers says, 
ought about by like” (Ай. Ar. 1.1.2). So this 
ca of these pairs. 
purpose of formation of pairs continued in 
it jods till sacrifices gave place to the worship of 
“images of gods inside temples. Temples grew out of the 
Itar. The altar was to be built in such a way that many 
pairs might be formed in course of the construction (Sat. Br. 
"а I to VII.5.1.) so that it might be attractive to the 
с funeral mounds were to be made artificially or 
rally beautiful, for beauty is offspring (Sat. Br. XIII. 
3). Images of gods were to be beautiful, complete in 
body and should be set on a pedestal, for installation on 
the pitha is the union of the god with his consort (Ganons of 
Indian Art, p. 393). So creation of pairs was deemed neces- 
sary in all religious structures, in the Vedic and even later 
periods. So in the erection of a temple (inside the garbha- 
griha of which was a god to be created) there were to be 
various pairs who might produce the results expected from 
it. So the figures of couples on the temple, as those in a 
sacrifice, were of various kinds—of gods, or the builder 
masons or of the builder himself. The Vastusastra texts refer 
to the figures as lild of the gods and sages. So some of the 
Mithuna figures might be those of gods, Gandharvas and 
such celestial beings. 
The Brahmanas also point out how the union of the pairs 
should be properly done, by placing the female on the left 
side of the male (Sat. Br. 1.1.18; 11.5.2.10) and also other- 
Б; wise, Similarly the architects thought of making the couple 
Mea figures in a proper Sástric way. In this matter they perhaps 
22 took hints from the Kamajastra. Hence the figures were 
/ Ker placed in different positions and postures. As the Ghitra- 
Sastra (Canons of Art) too enjoins that the images or figure 
sculptures should be complete with rasa, bhava and kriya 
(sentiments, mood and action), these Mithuna figures were 
also explicitly shown engaged in action. Rasa and kriya 
depended on postures (sthanas) (vide Ganons of Indian Art, 
рр. 404-408) and hence the artists of the Mithuna figures 
could not neglect the proper postures. Thus from ordinary 
figures of couples, the custom grew of depicting figures of 
couples in union. 
Tt is thus clear that the Mithuna figures were not considered 
‘obscene by the ancient Indians, but instead they formed an 
es | feature of religion and religious structures. By 
"depicting them on temples the builder (owner) expected, 
ritual good, prosperity, vigour, wealth and offsprings, 
also the fulfilment of other desires including a long 
о If and the temple. The Brahmanas thus afford 
the interpretation of an important religious 
“art, not only of the Hindus, but also of 
even perhaps of the Saktas. 


Т. Р. Bhattacharya 
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wooden torana is covered with gilded silver plates on which 
human and mythological figures are embossed. (Pl. XXV, 
Fig. 2). The figures indicate two styles. Laharu appears 
to be the artist who embossed the female figures of the 
torana. Laharu was also a painter as is known from an 
inscription on a painting of the Bhagavata Purana series 
in the Chamba Museum (Lalit Kala No. 12, Pl. XVIII, 
Fig. 3). The other figures on the torana which relate 
to mythological subjects appear to be embossed by the 
second artist namely Mahesh. The study of the Vishnu’s 
figure on the ¿orana enables us to surmise that Mahesh 
may have painted the picture reproduced in Lalit Kala 
No. 12, Pl. XIX, Fig. 5. The Chamba Museum has a 
solitary example of what must have been a complete set 
prepared by Mahesh and which depicts Vishnu slaying 
Sankhasura (Pl. XXV, Fig. 3). 
The mention of Mahesh along with Laharu indicates that 
Mahesh was as noted an artist as Laharu. Stylistically, the 
work of Mahesh differs from that of Laharu. Mahesh may 
also have assisted Laharu in executing the Bhagavata Purana 
set already referred to. 
About the exact identity of Laharu's original home we have 
no documentary proofs but two clues help us to establish 
that he had come from the Basohli side. Firstly, the inscrip- 
tion in white ink on the miniature (Lalit Kala No. 12, 
Pl. XVIII, Fig. 3), written in all probability by the artist 
himself, is in Dogri characters which were not common in 
Chamba. Secondly, the colours of the painting, specially the 
rich yellow in the background, which is a common feature of 
paintings from Basohli, is not to be found in other Chamba 
paintings in the large collection of the Bhuri Singh Museum, 
Chamba, excepting in two, and even then the use of this 
shade of yellow is not very pronounced. This shade is thc 
well-known ‘peori.’ 
The torana inscription dated A.D. 1747 yields interesting 
facts. Firstly, it suggests that painting was common in 
Chamba even before the reign of Raja Umed Singh (A.D. 
1748-64). Secondly, it indicates that artists came not only 
from the goldsmith class but also from the other artisan 
guilds. Laharu is described as a Tarkhan (artisan doing 
wood work etc.) in the said inscription, and a number of 
the families descended from the traditional painters of 
Chamba are still practising carpentry and wood carving 
side by side with painting. They draw figures commonly 
known as Bangdwari, Kama Deva and Rati and Suhagooda 
all required for marriage rituals in Chamba. 
It will also be of interest to note that the order in which the 
names of those who worked on the ¿orana are given, perhaps 
provides a clue to their social status. The names of the 
painters come first in the second part of the inscription 
showing that Laharu, though a carpenter, was held in 
high esteem as a painter. The names of the goldsmiths 
come next to those of the painters and lastly come the 
names of the coppersmiths. 

Vishwa Chander Ohri 
EDITORS' NOTE: 
We find Shri Ohri's suggestions with regard to Mahesh quite 
plausible after carefully examining the torana referred to 
in this article. 
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Fig. 3. Vishnu slaying Sankhisura, attributed to the artist Mahesh, circa 1750 A.D. 
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Bhikshátanamürti, State Museum, Lucknow. 
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NOTES 


A RARE NAGA SCULPTURE FROM RAJASTHAN 


The accompanying photograph (PI. XXVI, Fig. r) has been 
kindly supplied to me by Muni Shri Punyavijayaji who 
obtained it from some of his followers. The two-armed deity 
is seen seated in the lalitasana on a pedestal, holding a lotus 
flower in his raised right hand while his left hand is placed 
on the left thigh. А pointed end of his lower garment hangs 
in front of his seat while the two ends of his scarf gracefully 
hang on one side of his left foot. A canopy of seven-hooded 
snake behind his head is supported on the right by a project- 
ing makara-head supported by a lion while the makara pro- 
jection on the left seems to have been broken. 
This finely modelled figure, sitting like a royal personage, 
is now in worship in a Jaina temple, as will be evident from 
. the two small later Jina images placed on his sides. The 
temple is known as Nagaphana-tirtha, which is approach- 
able by road a few miles off the high-way between Dun- 
garpur and Kesariyaji in Rajasthan, according to the in- 
formation given to Muni Punyavijayaji who communicated 
the same to me. 
Obviously the figure does not represent a Tirthankara since 
the posture or the lotus in hand are never known to the 
iconography of Jaina Tirthankaras. He does not represent 
the Hindu God Balarama or Sarikarshana since the plough 
is conspicuous by its absence. 
The sculpture dates from the Gupta period, c. fifth or sixth 
century A.D., probably from the former. 
It is just possible that the figure represents some Naga. A 
standing Naga, with the lotus in his right hand and the left 
hand akimbo is known from Kanheri байуа cave.! The 
Kanheri figure is in a Buddhist context, but it is difficult 
to say without further exploration that this sculpture from 
Nagaphana-tirtha originally came from а Buddhist site.” 
Comparison with the sculptures from Amjahra published 
by R. C. Agrawala and from Samalaji published by U.P. 
Shah indicate that this sculpture is a product of the same 
art activity which continued in Sabarkantha (Idar) and 
Dungarpur-Udaipur regions during the 4th to 6th-7th 


centuries A.D. 
Umakant P. Shah 


CONSORT OF VAIKUNTHA 


The recent finding of an unusual image of a goddess from 
Bijolya, published by Adris Banerji in Lalit Kala No. 12 
(P1. VIII) is particularly interesting in the sculptural history 
and heritage of the followers of the paficharatra system of 
Vaishnavism. 

The paricharatra system centres round the concept of four 
vyithas, resulting into the evolution of the four-faced image 
of Vaikuntha Chaturmirti, the faces representing Lord 


Se 


1 Smith, Codrington and Khandalavala, History of Fine 
‘Art in India and Geylon (3га edition Bombay, 1911), 


pl. XXXB. 

I have not yet located the spo c 
different name and the temple might have been now 
known as Nagaphana-tirtha. I could not find out a 
village of this name either in the Imperial Gazetteer 
or in the histories оспа апа given by 
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Vasudeva together with his three р 
Samkarshana, Pradyumna and Anir 
from the other. This chaturiyiha concept symbolises 
creation. They carry on their creative activity w 
of their Saktis. ç 
The north Indian? Parchardtra texts unanimously enjo 
worship of the four yids incorporated mu ош Gana 
miirti. However, their Saktis are not given equal 

by all of them. For instance, the Ahirbudhnya 5 recog: 
nises the Saktis but does not attach much importance to _ 
their personified forms.* The entire ritual described by e 
Jayakhya Samhita, one of the earliest Pañehardtra texts, cons 
of the worship of Vaikuntha and his consort designated as à 
Saktichatushka or Derichatushka. According to the Jaydkhya 
Samhita the female counterpart of Vaikuntha Chaturmürti 
is represented by four goddesses, viz., Lakshmi, Kirti, Jaya 
and Maya.” The iconographic forms of the consorts are 
not described in detail. Lakshmi is said to occupy the eastern. 
side of the Mandala, Kirti occupies the southern, Jaya the 
western and Maya the northern,’ corresponding with 
Vishnu in the eastern, Nrsimha in the southern, Kapila in 
the western and Varáha in the northern direction of the 
Vaikuntha image. They are to be placed in front of = 
Vaikuntha holding the раќа and the ankufa,! and are to be : 
fully decked with ornaments. The rest о the iconographic 
details are left to the imagination of the sculptor. Though ` 
nothing is said about the form of the four faces they are 
understood to be resembling the faces of Vaikuntha with 
whom this composite form of the goddess is associated. 

The present image, standing in the doibhanga posture is 
richly ornamented. The vanamáld, passing ornamentally 
round the arms, hangs down below the knees. Out of the 
eight hands only three have survived, the two main hands 
holding the mirror and the lowest right holding rosary. 
Three faces of the images are visible, the fourth one being 


222 
оп the right side is that of a lion and on the left that of a 
boar representing the Saktis of Sankarshana and Aniruddha 
respectively ified as Nrsimha and Уагаһа. The only 


considered to be one of the forms of Vasudeva even in the 
Mahābhārata Besides, Hayagriva-worship seems to have 
3 The South Indian Agamas like the Vaikhánasdgama and 
Atri Зайн do not consider ujiha theory to be very 

4 Akirbudhnya Samhitd: (ed.) Schrader, F., Madras 1916, 


LI, 39-34- 2 
s Bhattacharya, B. (ed.) Jaydkhya Samhita, Baroda 
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been common in northern Rajasthan as evidenced by his 
images preserves in the Kotah Museum. The image of 
Lakshmi-Vaikuntha having a Hayagriva face in front is 
described in the Jayakhya Samhita,! and its sculptural counter- 
part may still be seen in the collection of the Jahalawar 
Museum, where an image of Vaikuntha, though not accom- 
panied by Lakshmi as described in the dhyana, bears а 
Hayagriva face to the left. 

This particular feature in the image of the consort of Vai- 
kuntha is, therefore, a survival of the same tradition. There 
is a small figure of a lion to the right of the main the signi- 
ficance of which is not very clear. 

It is obvious from the rarity of the images of the consort 
of Vaikuntha as also by its meagre references even in the 
Paficharatra texts that she must have been known and wor- 
shipped by very few. Her Hayagriva face and a similar 
image of Vaikuntha referred to above, suggests that this 
form of Vaikuntha and his consort must have been prevalent 
in Rajasthan. It may also be surmised from its very clear 
reference in the Jayakhya Samhita that both—the consort of 
Vaikuntha and its Hayagriva face were known in Kashmir 
where this text is supposed to have been written? 

So far, this image from Bijolya is the only testimonial of the 
prevalence of the consort of Vaikuntha in the early pañcha- 
таїга tradition. 


Kalpana Desai 


A BHIKSHATANA SCULPTURE 


The State Museum at Lucknow preserves an interesting 
stone relief of standing Siva datable to the post-Gupta 
period (Pl. XXVI, Fig. 2). The third-eye mark (гаа) on 
the forehead and a row of skulls adorning the matted locks 
on the head above are clearly visible; the deity wears shorts 
reaching above the knees. In his left hand Siva carries a 
bowl; the right hand is placed on the thigh. Thc bowl 
indicates the Bhikshatana aspect of Siva. The absence of a 
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XXXIII, 54-56. 


2 Schrader: Introduction to the Pañcharatra and Айїт- 
budhnya Samhita, Madras 1916, p. 18. 
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trident in any of the two hands of Siva is noticeable. But 
here the trident is presented as an Ayudhapursusha in human 
form, standing to the right of Siva, with his left hand across 
the right arm of Siva. The trident mark on the head of this 
attendant suggests his identity with Trifülapurusha? as in the 
post-Gupta Harihara in the Allahabad Museum, Saiva reliefs 
from Mukhalingam, Khilchipura-Mandasor, Nachna- 
Kuthara, etc. But none of the extant and published carly 
Gupta sculptures depict the trident of Siva in human form. 
In this light, the Lucknow Museum‘ relief of standing Siva 
in Bhikshdtana aspect is an interesting development. The 
upper portion of the thunderbolt (vajra) is likewise marked 
on the heads of Vajrapurushas in several sculptures from 
Ellora as already discussed by R. Sen Gupta.” Early sculp- 
tures depicting Ghakrapurusha are available in sufficient 
numbers but the depiction of Trifülapurusha$ is not frequ- 
ently met with. 

Mention may also be made of an interesting terracotta 
plaque from Ahichchhatra and presenting two-armed Siva 
holding a begging bowl in the left hand, the right hand is 
placed on his paunchy abdomen. Here he wears a sacred 
thread with small pendant bells, a zyaghramukha ornament in 
the centre of the chest and a kaupina indicated by incised 
lines. It is thus very clear that the Gupta sculptors and 
potters of northern India handled the Bhikshatana theme 
with sufficient care and skill. The details in both the speci- 
mens, the terracotta from Ahichchhatra and statue in stone 
from the Lucknow Museum, are really interesting objects 
from iconographic point of view. 


R. C. Agrawala 


з Discussed and illustrated by R. C. Agrawala in detail 
in Bharatiya Vidya, XXIV, Bombay, (1964), рр. 41-45- 
Figs. 6 to 9 and Indian Historical Quarterly, June-Sept. 
Calcutta, 1960, pp. 186-188, Figs. 1-3. 

N. P. Joshi, 7. U.P. Hist. Society, Lucknow, New Series, 
VIII (1960), pt. II, pp. 79-81 and plates. 

4 The lower part of a door jamb from Allahabad Fort 
(No. H-104 of Lucknow Muscum). It measures 54 
inches in height and 10 inches in width. Photo kindly 
supplied by Dr. N. P. Joshi and Mr. V. N. Srivastava 
of Mathura Museum. 

Indian Historical Quarterly, Calcutta, 34(3-4), Sept.- 
Dec. 1958, pp. 186-192. 

In some aforesaid sculptures, we even notice the trident 
coming out of the head of Trifulapurusha standing asa 
dwarf attendant. 

V. S. Agrawala, Ancient India, IV, 1947-48, p. 169; 
plate 64 A. 
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FOUR CHOLA TEMPLES. S. R. Balasubrahmanyam, 
Bombay 1963. Heritage of Indian Art Series 4. Editors: 
Douglas Barrett and Madhuri Desai (Published by N. M. 
Tripathi Pvt. Ltd., Princess Street, Bombay-2). 


Price Rs. 14/-. 


Though the present volume is called Four Ghola Temples it 
actually covers a number of shrines from the carly Chola 
period to Kulottunga HI (A.D. 1178-1218) and a great deal 
of information has been compressed into the fifty-two pages 
of the text. While the reviewer would query the statement 
that the early Cholas enriched the legacy they had inherited 
from the Pallavas the author’s viewpoint may Бе acceptable 
to several critics of South Indian art. Be that as it may, the 
author's conclusion that Aditya I (A.D. 871-907) was a more 
ardent builder of temples than Parantaka I (A.D. 907-957) 
could well be correct. If this conclusion had rested on the 
panegyrics of the Anbil Plates of Sundara Chola (A.D. 956- 
973) it would not have amounted to much, for such pane- 
gyrics are common to many inscriptions. It is, however, 
sought to be based on the ground that the author was able 
to establish the existence even today of at least forty eight 
temples which he attributes to the age of Aditya I as against 
twenty-eight temples ascribed by him to Parantaka I. 
Whether all the attributions are correct may be debatable 
and often depends on how опе interprets the inscriptions on 
these shrines or pertaining to them. To some extent stylistic 
features can help, provided a fetish is not made of ‘style’ with 
regard to structures that were oft renovated and provided 
the persistence of motifs over a period of time is not ignored. 
The author may well be right in his interpretation of the 
inscriptions pertaining to the twin temples of Kilayur which 
he attributes to the reign of Aditya I. Three of these (one of 
the 13th year and two of the 22nd year) in which the title 
Rajakesari appears, the author regards as a reference to 
Aditya and in Appendix I he gives his reasons. This should 
be read with Appendix II, where all the inscriptions are set 
out, to fully appreciate the author’s argument. He relies 
mainly on paleography making a distinction even between 
the paleography of Aditya’s time and of Parantaka Гв time. 
But the latter was the immediate successor of the former and 
paleographical distinctions in so short a space of time are 
often hazardous. Another difficulty is that the title Rajakesari 
is also used in seven more inscriptions on the walls of these 
twin shrines and therefore the use of that title by itself is of 
no assistance in determining to which king it is applicable 
when the king’s name is also not mentioned. Another argu- 
ment is that the mention of ‘twin’ shrines in the three inscrip- 
tions which the author attributes to the reign of Aditya I, 
as opposed to the mention of individual shrines in the other 
inscriptions, is an indication that they are earlier than the 
reign of Parantaka I. But this involves the assumption that 
both forms were not used in any other reign and further it 
may be noted that Inscription 363 of 1924 of the reign of 
Rajaraja Rajakesarivarman (A.D. 965-1014) also mentions 
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conclusion that the twin shrines of Kilayur belong x 
to the late Aditya period towards the end of the 9th century, — 
Leaving out of consideration Inscription No. 357 of 1 p 
the 13th year of a Rajakesarivarman, it should be noted 3 
the other two inseriptions of the 22nd ofa d + 
varman (which the author attributes to Хауа Yer 1 
907) could only belong to the reign of Aditya I or Paran- 
taka I (A.D. 907-955) or Rajaraja I (A.D. 985-1044) or | 
Rajendra I (1012-1044) or Rājādhirāja I (1018-1054) or — 
Kulottunga I (1070-1120). We need not consider the later 
Chola kings. The author seems to be right, on grounds of — — 
paleography, supported by the opinion of the epigraphist n a 
D. C. Sircar (even though Sircar uses the word “might” in PETA 
his opinion quoted at p. 17), that these two Rijakesari 1 
inscriptions of the 22nd year must be earlier than the reign 
of Rājarāja I. In that event they can only belong to the reign 
of Parántaka I or Aditya I. If we exclude Parantaka I from 
the use of the title Rajakesari because of his constant use of 
the title Maduraikonda Parakesarivarman or Parakesarivarman, a5 : 
the author has done, then the twin shrines must be ascribed тэр? 
їп апу event to the last decade of the 9th century аз Aditya : 
I's 22nd year is A.D. 893. This conclusion of the author is 
of great importance for the art historian who has often to 
rely almost solely on ‘style’ for dating a particular temple 
or its sculptures. This conclusion is also supported by the 
style of the twin shrines and their sculptures though the 
possibility of some at least of the sculptures of these twin 
shrines belonging to the earlier years of Parántaka I, can 
not be precluded. In fact it is not likely that there would be 
any marked differences in style between sculptures of the 
late Aditya I period and the very early Parántaka I period. 
temple at Kilappaluvar (Fig. 21) ascribed by the author to г 
the reign of Parántaka I could be as carly or as late as the А” 
Siva (Fig. 7) of the Agastyesvaram shrine at Kilayur. But " 
we feel that the sculptures of the twin Kilayur shrines, м 
Agastyeévaram and Cholesvaram, some of which are illus- 
trated as Figs- (2), (5), (7), (8), (12), (13), (14), (15) and 50322 
(16) can, to all intents and purposes, be ascribed to ће 
riod. So also the Subrahmanya (not the two — 
is which are obviously much later, as 
adis 


at Melappaluvar (Fig. 17) as also Figs. 18, 19 and 20 from. 
the same temple are more or with the 
sculptures of the Kilayur twin 
seems to be right in thinking 
Melappaluvar belonged to the 
rebuilt in later times as indica 
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already remarked that the dodrapdla (Fig. 21) could casily be 
taken to belong to the late Aditya I period indicating that 
the sculpture of this temple could not be later than the 
carly Parüntaka I period and thus on grounds of style we 
feel the author's attribution of the shrine to at least as early 
as the roth year of Parántaka I can be accepted as probably 
correct. The sculptures, Figs. 22, 23, 24, 25 are contempo- 
rary with the temple. So also some of its fine bronzes such 
as the Vinàdhara (Fig. 26) must also be attributed to the 
earliest years of the reign of Parántaka I, if not earlier. 
The author seems to take objection to Nilkanta Sastri's 
reference to the Kilayur shrines as conserving the most 
notable features of the transition from Pallava to Chola 
architecture. But the criticism does not seem to us to be 
justified. There undoubtedly was a Pallava-Chola transition 
period and it could only be the period of Aditya I and the 
earliest years of Parantaka I. This is particularly true of 
stone sculpture and bronzes of the Aditya 1 and early 
Parantaka period. The sthapatis of Aditya and Parantaka 
did not invent a new style. They were largely influenced by 
the late Pallava style whose last creations are seen at 
Tirrutani. This was inevitable because we feel there is no 
doubt that it was the Pallava style that influenced sculpture 
throughout South India in the 7th, 8th and 9th centuries. 
The author then deals with what he calls the Middle Period 
(A.D. 985-1070) and rightly indicates that the so-called 
Pandyan phase in the Chola country, which Dubreiul sought 
to establish, is a theory with little to commend it, though 
followed by many writers. In this connection J. C. Harle’s, 
South Indian Temple Gateways (reviewed herein) supplies valu- 
able material for discarding Dubreiul’s theory. Though the 
present author and Harle differ on some matters of dating, 
their conclusions do not differ widely. In this period the 
author refers to the achievements in temple building of the 
great Rajaraja I (A.D. 985-1014) and his son Rajendra I 
(A.D. 1012-1044), and their successors upto A.D. 1070. The 
author then postulates a Late Chola Period (A.D. 1070- 
1270) and deals at length with the Amrita Ghateévara temple 
of Melakkadambar, rebuilt late in the reign of Kulottunga I 
(A.D. 1070-1118). There is more than one style of sculpture 
on this shrine and we feel a complete classification of its 
sculptures would yield useful results. Thereafter the author 
deals with certain obviously fallacious statements made by 
Goetz, Art of the World Series—India, and Percy Brown in 
Indian Architecture with regard to the IravateSvara temple of 
Darasuran built in the reign of Rajaraja II (A.D. 1146- 
1173). The author concludes with the KampahareSvara 
shrine of Kulottunga III (A.D. 1178-1216) the last of the 
great Chola temples. This slim volume, excellently produced, 
as are all the publications of this series, with 54 monochrome 
illustrations, is despite its size, one of the most notable and 
useful contributions on Chola architecture and sculpture, 
particularly of the early Chola period. 


K.J.K. 


TEMPLE GATEWAYS IN SOUTH INDIA. James С. 
Harle. Oxford 1963. Published by Bruno Cassier (Publish- 
ers) Ltd. Oxford, U.K. Price 95 Sh. 
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The author deserves unstinted praise for this admirable 
specialized monograph on an important aspect of South 
Indian Temple architecture and sculpture. The great 
gopuras arc so much a part of the Southern landscape that 
they are usually regarded as no morc than impressive gate- 
ways. Yet no study of South Indian art would be complete 
without a detailed consideration of their development and 
varying degrees of achievement. The gopuras chosen for the 
present study belong to the famous fane of Chidambaram. 
The author commences with a short but useful account of 
the development of the gopura and then deals with the 
history and architecture of the Chidambaram complex, 
before passing on to the great gopuras themselves. He discusses 
at some length the dates attributed to various structures 
and indicates his own viewpoint, where he differs from 
other writers, without being dogmatic. In fact his approach 
to all problems, including those of dating, is balanced and 
cautious and though he arrives at certain conclusions of his 
own he always indicates the points on which the evidence is 
not adequate or is ambiguous. The birudas of the South 
Indian kings are often apt to be confusing as more than one 
king of the same dynasty as well as kings of different dynasties 
had the same birudas. Nevertheless, the argument presented 
with regard to the period of the third prakara wall and the 
period of the four great gopuras which pertain to it, 15 con- 
vincing, though some allowance may have to be made for a 
small margin of error. While satisfactorily establishing that 
the title rajakkal tambiran in the relevant inscriptions is 
employed to denote Kulottunga III (A.D. 1178-1218) the 
reasoning adopted to account for the omission of the king's 
name is not quite acceptable. The author thinks that the 
king's name could not be used as it had already been pre- 
empted for the second enclosure wall ( Kulottungacola tiru- 
тайга!) built by Kulottunga II. It is unlikely that such 
considerations prevailed in those times and the explanation 
for the omission of the king's name may be due to nothing 
more than the common usage of an abbreviated form 

rajakkal tambiran tirumaligai for the third prakara wall. Though 
the commencement of the third prakara wall seems rightly 
attributed to Kulottunga III it is not essential to conclude 

that he completed it nor to conclude that the great gopuras 
which pertain to this prakara wall were all commenced by 

this monarch. The dates of these gopuras have to be considered 

on other evidence and in doing so the author has rightly 

stressed the importance of the two Kopperunjinga inscrip- 

tions, namely the Attur inscription of A.D. 1248 relating 

to the South gopura and the undated Tripurantakešvara 

"Temple inscription relating to the East gopura. While these 

two inscriptions would not necessarily establish that Kopper- 

unjinga commenced either the East gopura or the South 

gopura, it can legitimately be said that the completion of 
both these gopuras is not likely to be much later, if at all, 

than the end of Kopperunjinga's reign. The word “built” 

in many inscriptions is ambiguous as the author himself 
states. More often than not there is no evidence to determine 

whether the word implies commencement and completion of 
a structure or only its commencement or only its completion. 

The Pandya crests on the South gopura, as pointed out by 

the author, do not lead to the conclusion that this gopura was 
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commenced by a Pandyan king. The author himself inclines 
to the view that the South gopura was commenced by 
Kopperunjinga about A.D. 1248 and completed by the 
Pandya king Jatavarman Sundara Pandya (A.D. 1251-1268) 
or one of his successors. There is no overriding consideration 
against this viewpoint which may well be correct but the 
Attur inscription cannot exclude the theory that суеп the 
South gopura was commenccd in the reign of Kulottunga III 
(A.D. 1178-1218). If, however, we regard the author's 
dating as fairly secure for the commencement of the South 
gopura then his conclusion would furnish reasonably good 
grounds to regard the sculpture of this gopura as evidencing 
the Jate Chola style of the second half of the 13th century. 
With regard to the East gopura the author suggests that it 
was commenced sometime during the reign of Kulottunga 
III but left uncompleted and that Kopperunjinga completed 
it. In the final analysis, however, the author himself indicates 
that there is no way of ascertaining when exactly the South 
and East gopuras were commenced, though it may be safely 
asserted that they were not commenced later than the reign 
of Kopperunjinga (A.D. 1229-1278) in any event not 
earlier than the reign of Kulottunga III (A.D. 1178-1218). 
Our own feeling is that both the South and East gopuras 
were commenced somewhat late in the reign of Kulottunga 
III but left uncompleted and that both were completed by 
Kopperunjinga. If the third prakara wall or part of it was 
commenced and built by Kulottunga III, as established by 
the author, it is not unreasonable to think that this great 
builder also planned and commenced the South and East 
gopuras. The author himself envisages that it is unlikely that 
the third prakara wall was erected prior to the gopuras. Of 
course the West gopura had already come into existence be- 
fore the reign of Kulottunga III while the North gopura 
remains a problem though here again the author has fur- 
nished a very plausible solution. That the West gopura was 
commenced round about A.D. 1150 as suggested by the 
author cannot be far from the truth. Conscious as we are 
of the many pitfalls of attempting to date a building on the 
basis of its sculptures it does not appear far-fetched to suggest 
that the West gopura could be even as early as the reign of 
Vikram Chola (A.D. 1118-1135) a possibility envisaged by 
the author, though his own preference is for a date round 
about A.D. 1150. Assuming that the sculptures of the West 
gopura are more or less contemporary with the structure, as 
seems to be the case, then it is plain to see that they are 
earlier than those of the East and West gopuras by at least half 
a century or probably a little more. Though the author has 
made a deliberate effort not to be influenced in his datings 
by the sculptures on the gopuras, many of these sculptures, 
though not all, are in all probability more or less con- 
temporary with the structures they adorn. On that basis we 
would agree with the author’s conclusion that the East 
gopura is earlier than the South gopura, though we do not feel 
that the difference in time would be more than a matter of 
a decade or two. But it must be conceded that once we 
resort to the style of the sculptures as an arbiter of dates 
(a situation avoided by the author and not without good 
reason) it often becomes a matter of how developed is one’s 
“feeling for style” which at best of times is an uncertain 
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guide except for broad based conclusions, yet often enough. 
it is the only guide available. Incidentally the West gopura — — 
sculptures are definitely the finest amongst those of the four — 
great gopuras. Some of the North gopura sculptures have 
always puzzled the reviewer despite the existence of others 
in this gofura which are patently not earlier than the 16th 
century and were the work of Vijayanagar period craftsmen, 
Even after reading the author's comprehensive treatment of 
the problem of the North gopura the reviewer is unable to 
escape “the nagging suspicion" that some sculptures of the 
North gopura which seem to be earlier in style than the 16th 
century may be 16th century copies inspired by the late 
Chola sculptures on the other three gopuras. The reviewer 
will look forward to going to Chidambaram again bearing 
in mind the author's exposition. By way of comparison the 
author also deals extensively with the gopura of the Airavate- 
svara shrine at Darasuram and the Sundara Pandya gopura 
at Jambukesvara as two Chidambaram type gopuras. The 
sequence of periods given at p. 80 seems unexceptionable. 
There is a very elaborate chapter on the iconography of the 
Chidambaram gopuras which will prove to be of great value to 
anyone who undertakes an extensive classification of South 
Indian deities. Appendix C contains a list of the inscriptions 
on the gopuras and also a list of inscriptions pertaining to 
the gopuras whether at Chidambaram or elsewhere. A short 
Appendix on the style of the Chidambaram sculptures is also 
included. The text is illustrated by a hundred and eighty- 
one monochrome illustrations which are pertinent to the 
problems discussed by the author. The book is neatly pro- 
duced and the text fully documented. 

We, however, wish that the author in Appendix A where he 
deals with the meaning of some of the architectural terms as 
used by him had included a glossary of South Indian archi- 
tectural terminology (limited to his purposes). The book wili 
remain a standard text on the subject it deals with for a 
long time to come. 


K. J. К. 


THE EMBROIDERT AND BEAD WORK OF KUTCH 
AND SAURASHTRA, by J. M. Nanavati, M. P. Vora and 
M. A. Dhakey, Baroda, 1966, Museum Monograph Series, 
published by Department of Archaeology, Government of 
Gujarat, Price Rs. 45/- , 

important subject which has not 
Some information is recorded in 
and there are also some handy 
information about the subject. 
But we have yet to see a comprehensive volume on Indian 


{дегу and its various techniques and the close contact 
Цэл t may be mentioned here thai 


Embroidery in India is an 
yet been studied properly. 
Watt's Indian Art at Delhi 
volumes which give technical 


classical and the folk. The folk phase of Indian embroidery, 
practised all over India in c 
shows its intimate contact with folk Леш 
studied in its historical perspective, it is о ^ 
important light on. the folk patterns connected with folk 
religion. 
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“The glass or mirror embroidery of Kutch was once supposed 
to have been confined to that part of the country only, but 
we are informed that even as far as Rai Barelly district in 
Uttar Pradesh the Gujaras practiscd this form of embroidery 
till recently and that even as far as Baluchistan this kind of 
embroidery was known. This only shows that this form of 
embroidery was closely associated with the Gujaras and 
wherever they went they carried the technique of this kind 
of embroidery. 

The writers of this handy volume have done some good 
research on this very important subject. They have not only 
studied the subject from the ethnological viewpoint, but 
have also dealt at length with the techniques and materials, 
the articles produced, the patterns and motifs etc. They have 
also mentioned the occasions at which the embroidered arti- 
cles were worn and have shown their intimate connections 
with the social and religious life of the various ethnic groups. 
The book is beautifully illustrated. I recommend this volume 
to every student of Indian textiles. 


M. C. 


RED FORT AND MUGHAL LIFE. N. L. Mathur, New 
Delhi 1964. Price Rs. 5.50. 


This is not merely a guide book to the Red Fort of Delhi but 
sceks to re-create the atmosphere of the Mughal court when 
all the famous buildings in the Fort throbbed with life. A 
short historical resumé is followed by a description of the 
buildings and thereafter, the author deals with the daily 
life of the emperor, and Bernier’s account during the reign 
of Aurangazeb. He then deals with imperial processions, the 
visits of foreign envoys, the Mughal Secretariat, hunting and 
sports, fairs, the Imperial kitchen and the karkhanas. There 
are also short accounts dealing with the palace, with the 
princes and princesses and their education, royal weddings 
and the costumes of royalty. The text illustrated with six 
monochrome plates with a useful select bibliography, will be 
of interest to anyone minded to read the original accounts. 
To all those who visit the Red Fort and аге not familiar 
with Mughal history and life we xecommend this little book, 
for it will give a new orientation to the visit. 


K. J. K. 


STUDIES IN INDIAN ART. Dr. V. S. Agrawala, 
Varanasi 1965. (Published by Vishwavidyalaya Prakashan, 
Bhairvanath, Varanasi-l). Price Rs. 2. 


INDIAN ART. Dr. V. S. Agrawala, Varanasi 1965. 
(Published by Prithvi Prakasan, Varanasi-5). Price Rs. 45. 


The first volume isa collection of forty-five papers contributed 
to various journals by оле of the most learned art historians 
of today whose sad demise occurred only recently. As many 
issues of those journals, in which they were printed, are 
unavailable, the present publication is particularly welcome. 
The subjects range from Indian art symbolism, of which 
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Dr. Agrawala was the leading exponent, to Maurya, Sunga, 
Mathura and mediaeval art. Since Vogel, no onc has done 
more for the better understanding of the Kushina and Gupta 
art of Mathura than Dr. Agrawala and happily a very con- 
siderable portion of the present volume deals with the art 
of Mathura, the great city, which was the hub of all artistic 
activity in northern India for many centuries. It is but natural 
that a profound scholar of Vedic and other ancient lore, like 
the author, should lay emphasis on the origins of Indian art 
motifs for the fuller understanding of the architectural and 
sculptural achievement of various periods. Being excellently 
equipped to deal with this aspect he has unfolded a wealth 
of material from ancient texts which must interest every 
scholar of Indian art even if some of the author’s conclusions 
are debatable such as the origin of the Mauryan polish and 
the interpretation of the Asokan pillar capitals. The book 
is profusely illustrated with 165 line blocks and eight mono- 
chrome plates which are helpful for a proper appreciation of 
the viewpoints put forward by this great savant. 

The second publication Indian Art is a comprehensive study 
of early Indian art with special emphasis on the Vedic period 
and Mauryan, Sunga and Kushana architecture and sculp- 
ture. It is indispensible to every serious student of early Indian 
sculpture and symbolism, for nowhere else will one find so 
many ancient sources resorted to for developing a vocabularly 
of Indian art symbols, motifs and themes and understanding 
their meaning. Some critics will differ from Dr. Agrawala on 
certain conclusions and dates, but such controversies are al- 
ways unavoidable and can in no way affect the solid scholar- 
ship which marks this treatise through-out. There are 139 
monochrome illustrations and 250 line drawings. 


K. J. K. 


MINIATURES AND SGULPTURES FROM THE GOL- 
LECTION OF THE LATE SIR GOWASJI JEHANGIR, 
BART., Karl Khandalavala and Moti Chandra, Bombay 
1965. Published by the Board of Trustees, Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay. Price Rs. 50. 


This Catalogue of an exhibition held in the Prince of Wales 
Museum in 1962 commemorates the connoisseurship of the 
late Sir Cowasji Jehangir in those three spheres of Indian 
art which particularly interested him—Gandhara stone and 
stuccosculpture, South Indian bronzes, and miniature paint- 
ing. It is, like the earlier Catalogue of the Khajanchi Collec- 
tion, well produced and generously illustrated, the colour 
reproductions being of very high quality. The text, in the 
hands of the same learned authors, differs in intention from 
that of the Khajanchi Catalogue, where a rich collection 
devoted wholly to miniature painting from Rajasthan made 
possible а valuable re-appraisal of the material, which 
marked a real step forward in our knowledge. „Неге the 
authors have to content themselves with brief introductions 
to the three groups of objects. Each is admirably clear and 
incisive, especially that ол Gandhara sculpture, which 
presents also an original and interesting interpretation of 
the ‘date’ on the Mamàne Dheri sculpture. There follows 2 
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comprehensive catalogue, all the pieces exhibited being 
illustrated. « 
The collections of Gandhára sculpture and South Indian 
bronzes contain good, representative pieces, the most impor- 
tant perhaps being the stucco Vajrapani (No. 102) and the 
unblemished 12th century A.D. Somaskanda (Nos. 136-7). 
Of the miniatures two series are outstanding, the Mughal 
and the Deccani, both of which made an especial appeal to 
Sir Cowasji's taste. The former ranges from a good Hamza 
Namah page, through fine examples of the late Akbar, 
Jahangir and Shah Jahan periods down to some exception- 
ally good things of the late 17th and 18th century A.D. The 
two lovely paintings on a unique folio from a Gita Govinda 
(Plate D and No. 16) were also exhibited, and given the 
early date of about 1595-1600 A.D. The collection of late 
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1. VISHNU WITH ANIMAL-FACES 
Mr. Adris Banerji has discussed (in Lalit Kala No. 12, 
pp. 22-24) a few three-faced images of Vishnu with the 
additional faces of a lion and a boar. The Jhalawar Museum 
statue of this group (Ibid., plate XVI, fig. 5) was discussed 
and illustrated by me in the Journal of Indian Museums, 
Bombay, vol. XI, 1955, PP- 21-22, plate VIII, figure 1. It 
appears that this reference escaped the notice of Mr. Banerji. 
This particular specimen answers, to a great extent, the 
description of weapons as referred to in the Brihat Samhita, 
chapter 57, verse 33. Several other Vishnu images of this 
group from Rajasthan were also noticed by me in my paper 
published in the Brahma Vidya, Adyar, Vol. XVIII, nos. 3-4, 
рр. 261-63. 
Mr. Adris Banerji has also missed an article on such Vishnu 
specimens by Dr. Maheshwari Prasad and published in 
‘Bharati’ the Bulletin of the College of Indology, Banaras Hindu 
University No. 4, 1960-61, рр. 137-147 On Two Vishnu 
Images and their Cult Affiliation. Dr. Maheshwari Prasad has 
suggested, on the basis of the Vaishnava Sambitas (ibid., 
р. 142), that Vagisvara is one of the multi-heads of Vishnu 
and that Vagifvara is none else but Hayagriva. The Parame- 
svara (19.541-43) and fara (21.579-81) Samhitds specifically 
mention Nrisimha, Kapil- Kroda- Harhsa-Vágiscarádayoh faces 
of Vishnu. Adris Banerji associates the horse-head with 
Aniruddha and not Hayagriva. The female statue of such 
an animal-headed goddess (with central face of a horse, 
side ones of a lion and a boar) from Bijolian in district 
Bhilawara of Rajasthan and illustrated in Lalit Kala, No. 12, 
plate XVI, fig. 8, was reproduced by me in the Bharatiya 
Vidya, Bombay, vols. XX-XXI, 1960-61, р. 304, plate IV. 
It was previously noticed in the Progress Report of the Árchaeo- 
logical Survey of India, Western Circle at Poona, йт 31st March, 
1905, p. 53. The aforesaid statue, from Bijolian, depicts a 
lion with its neck raised up and gazing at the goddess; she 
puts on a karandamukuta on her head and may represent the 


17th and 18th century A.D. an 
variety and quality. Several earlier 
(Plates L and М), but some are not. 
58). Sir Cowasji did not attempt to 


spirited rhinoceros hunt (Plate H) probably | 
and of about the third quarter of the 17th c 


the superb elephant uprooting a tree (No. 1 
accept the date on the back of each miniature of the stra 
Ramayana series (No. gr), but excuse its late арреага 
suggesting that though drawn in 1769 A.D. the 
coloured in the early 16th century A.D. 


consort of Vaikuntha ог Trimukhi Nardyani-Durgd. This is — 
really an unusual representation of the desi having all tte | 
three animal faces. It deserves careful scrutiny. byexpertsof 000 
ancient Indian iconography. Another specimen of this type — — 

has not been published as yet. The central face therein is 
that of a horse the right that of a boar and the left that of = 


a lion. nu 
It was in the year 1965 that I happened to study an interest- — 
ing mediaeval sculpture of a three-faced Vishnu, now س‎ 
preserved in the circle office of the Archaeological Survey 
of India at Chittor, near Bhilwara. Here too, the central мар. 
face is that of a horse, the male deity appears in the standing | 
pose; he carries a mace in the upper left and a wheel in the 
upper right hand, the lower two hands are of course com- — 
pletely mutilated. This statue differs from the specimen in 
the Khajuraho Museum as the latter depicts the central face 
as human while the back face or the 4th one is that of a : 
horse. One such relief сап be seen at Bijolian as well and — 
that too in male form as from Chittor, : E 
Future discoveries are likely to throw more light on this pro- 
blem. Vishnu images depicting additional faces of a lion and. 
a boar are conspicuous by their absence in the entire range 
of plastic art from Southern and Eastern India. This form 
with animal faces appears to have been executed for the first 
time ie the Gupta art of Mathura and its vicinity. 
Museum at Mathura even preserves а terracotta rt 
this variety in seated pose and having four. ^ 
Another specimen of a standing variety is 
exterior of the famous Brick Temple at 
Kanpur (U.P.). The latter remains 
t moment. The Kushana sculptors 
also able to chisel an interesting 9 
of Mathura Museum) wherein the deity 
on his head: towards his right shoulder 
tiny figure of Balarama ( bo 
(chashaka) in a traditional ner, the hgt 
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side is of course broken. Besides this, another bust of a male 
divinity appears on the head of the main central figure of 
Vishnu. Dr. Anand Coomaraswamy had identified the above 
Mathura Museum (Nos. 392-395) statue as that of Indra 
but it actually represents Vishnu with one of his right upper 
hands placed on the top of a staff-like mace as discussed 
by me in my paper in the Visvesvarananda Indological Journal, 
Hoshiarpur, Vol. III, no. 2, 1965, pp. 282-86 and plates. 
This cultappears to have been out of vogue at Mathura after 
the Gupta period and the centre of gravity was shifted to 
Kashmir, Chamba Hill Regions, Eastern Rajasthan and later 
on to Central India. 

It may also be stated that the animal heads of Vishnu are 
completely absent in the famous reliefs from Samalaji (U. P. 
Shah, Bulletin of Baroda Museum, Vol. XIII, figures 48 50, pp. 
67-69). The entire range of the Dungarpur and Samalaji 
group of post-Gupta sculptures in schist fails to present 
Vishnu with additional faces ofa lion and a boar. Thestatue 
of Vifvarüpa Vishnu with all his twelve human heads (three 
in each row) from Bhaktapur in Nepal is equally an elegant 
specimen of the early mediaeval period (P. R. Sharma, 
Bulletin of Deccan Gollege, Poona, vol. XXIV, 1963-64, pp. 
28-30 and plate facing p. 29). 

The Museum at Srinagar also preserves an unpublished 
statue of standing Vishnu with the central human face, the 
face to his left is that of a boar where as the third face to his 
right represents a ‘horse’ (asva) the lion’s face is absent here. 
This is how the Kashmiri sculptor has incorporated the head 
ofa horse in such Vishnu images. At Khajuraho, the fourth 
face (towards the back side) is that of a horse whereas in 
some mediaeval Rajasthani Sculptures, referred to above, 


the central human face is substituted by a horsehead. Ali 
these different statues are therefore of great iconographic 
interest. Let us look forward for some Kashmiri sculpture 
or bronze of Vishnu with central face of a horse as well. 


R. C. Agrawala 


а. HARI-HARA-PITAMAHA 

The relief (Lalit Kala, No. 12, plate XVI, figure 6) from 
Badoli has been identified, by Adris Banerji, as that or Hari- 
Hara-Pitamaha. All the three heads therein have got matted 
locks above, the central one is of course shown with a beard. 
The side heads here do not represent the Vishnu and Siva 
aspect. Composite reliefs, depicting the blending of Vishnu, 
Brahmi and Siva usually present side-heads of Brahma and 
Siva with matted locks above but the central head is provided 
with the crown (mukuta) of Vishnu. The existing relief from 
Badoli, therefore, represents none else but three-headed 
Brahma with his yakana (hamsa) appearing nearby. 


R. С. Agrawala 


CORRECTION 


Lalit Kala, No. 12, plate XXX, figure 2, pages 47-48. The 
find spot of Varahi is Jagesvara (Almora, U. P.) and not 
Jogesvari. 


R. С. Agrawala 
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